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Crater of Giant Geyser, Yellowstone Park. 


In planning your trip to the East this year, bear in mind that if you travel 
via Portland and the regular 


YELLOWSTONE PARK LINE 


YOU CAN VISIT THE 


_—" & CLARK EXPOSITION 


TO BE HELD AT 


Portland Ore., June Ist toOct. 15th, 1905 


Yellowstone Park, Open June Ist. 
Close September 20th 





FOR SEASON 1905 


3 Daily Transcontinental Trains Via Tacoma, Seat- 
tle, over the Cascades, Spokane, Rockies, Butte, Hel- 
ena, Livingston, Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Paul: : : 


FULL INFORMATION, TICKETS, SLEEPING CAR RESERVA- 
TIONS, ETC., ON APPLICATION. TO 


T. K. STATELER, Gen. Agt,, 647 Market St, San Francisco, Cal 


C. EB. JOHNSON. Traveling Passenger Agent, 125 West Third St., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Vaudeville 
at Home 


WITH THE 


Edison 
Phonograph 
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You need not be a millionaire to entertain your guests or children with 
vaudeville at your home. ,All you need is an Edison Phonograph. Then you 
can hear just the kind of vaudeville you like best, when and where you please. 

The new list of Edison Gold Moulded Records includes the funniest songs, duets, 
impersonations, and musical specialties that are offered on the stage. You can't 
hear them too often and they never fail to produce laughter and calls for ‘‘more”’. 

The genuine improved Edison Phonograph does not imitate but faithfully 
reproduces the gems of vaudeville. To appreciate this great advantage of the 
Edison Phonograph over ordinary talking machines you should 


HEAR THESE VAUDEVILLE RECORDS FREE 


9046 Comic Song—Now What D’ye Think of That? 90-0 Bell Solo—Tell Me With Your Eyes. 


8984 Vaudeville Specialty—Professor and Musical Tramp. 9030 Rube Talking Special:y—Courtin’ Malinda. 

9007 Rube Duet—Hey! Mr. Joshua. 9003 Tenor Solo—Rose-M.arie. 

8999 Banjo Solo—Yankee Land March. 9044 Xylophone Medley—Down In Blossom Row. 

$036 Shakespearean Travesty—Antony and Cleopatra. 9014 Mandolin and Guitar Duet—An Autumn Evening. 
9C33 Coon Song—Shame On You! 9019 Male Quartette—Good Night, Beloved, Good Night ! 


If you have no phonograph, you should learn the entertaining qualities of Edison Gold 
Moulded Records. Fill in and mail the coupon. We will then send you our New List of 
Gold Moulded Records, and a letter of introduction to our nearest dealer entitling you to hear 
any of our thousands of Records FREE. Edison Phonographs cost from $10.00 up; 


Records 35c. each. Write now, before you forget it. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., ORANGE, N. J. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON 
1, C. S. Language Courses Taught by Edison Phonograph. 
Fill in and mail this coupon. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 32 Lakestde Ave., Orange, N.J.: 
Please send me Phonograph Catalogue and New List of Edison Records. 


Name ——— 








St. and No. ak 
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. 
§ /f you havea Phonograph, please give its number >_> 
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15 CENTS PER COPY. 291.50 PER YEAR. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
AUGUST, 1905 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


CONTENTS: 

Celery Growing in the Peat-Lands.of California .................. 

By Arthur Inkersley .......... IOI 
Be A OE BS on os dees ced A Lay Sermon by Armond... .108 
As the Dead Love, (Poem)...... By Gtamty Comtall «.....6.escs III 
Alligators and Rattlesnakes near the Delta of the Mississippi........ 

Bg 8 aa 113 
Opportunity, (Poem) ............. $y Jeanette H. Carey.......... 116 
EE add a wthen beak a4 By 5. <se SOMMER. 2... sc ecavs 117 
How We Caught the Burglar By Bikol 1. Peewee... ....5 405 123 


y 

The Wooing of Titania............ By Katharine Elise: Chapman. .127 

The Birth of Friendship, (Poem) By Ichninotani Gleason ....... 131 
Adapted from the Japanese. 


The White Owl ........... iseaeun By Looren T. Touttle.......... 132 
BE GPU nok cin vec ccecscss By Ichninotani Gleason........131 
Translated from the Japanese of K. Shinomiya. 
A Mo:ntain Wilderness in the City’sHeart..By Harold French...... 136 
Lest We Grow Too Content (Poem)..By Mabel Porter Pitts........ 139 
Taken in and Done For............ By Jome Baden ... 2. .nccsces 140 
Their Golden Wedding Day........ By Evelyn Singer.............. 143 
The Legend of Lake Jonive........ By Harry Willard Pierce...... 145 
The Republic of Columbia........ 8 ge Se errr 150 
OO POET By Jeanette Heintzen Carey... .168 
To Beautiful Miyajima by Fishing Boat..By Charles Lorrimer ...... 169 
An Apostrophe to the King Mountain of the Royal Gorge, Colorado. . 
errr rrr rerrr ee By James Edward Wolfe...... 175 
How Children May be Trained to Express Thought in Music Language 
By Cora W. Jenkins.......... 176 
Are the United States a Nation?..By T. B. .................4.. 181 





All communications in relation to manuscrijts intended for publication or business of 
any kind should be addressed to the Overland Monthly Co.—and not to individuals on 
the staff. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, ar [Illustrated Magazine of the West. Entered at the San 
Francisco, Cal., Postoffice as second class matter. 
The Overland Monthly subscription price is $1.50 a year payable in advance. Foreign sub- 
eeriptions. $2.25. 
7 yy cnn gpmengnee 08 any Ope my Ge ve. de t P foe 
‘ Payment for Overlan onthly, when sent by mail, shou made in a Post-office Money- 
Order, Bank Check or Draft, Express Money-Order or Registered Letter. , 
Silver sent through the mail is at sender’s risk. 
Discontinuances. Remember that the publishers must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wishes his magazine stopped. All arrearage must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which your magazine is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable to OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
R back numbers more than three month old, an additional charge of 5e for each month is 


e. 
Contributors are requested to write name and address on first page of MS. and on the back of 
each photograph or illustration submitted. It is also neeessary that in writing to the magazips 
concerning contributions, the name of the article should be mentioned. 

° VERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, Publishers. 320 Sansome &t., S. F. 
Copyrighted 1995 by the Overland Monthly Co. 


. 
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President Ss The prinviple of 
uS ‘ nders sania 
3 Garters 


is utterly 3; Sie 
different -3¢7-— We 
from that 4% 
of any oth. “Agi 
er garter 
made, and 
in that differ- 
ence lies its ad- 
vantages. It 
has a mechan- 
Security ism that turns 
easily on ball 
besrings, holds 
the stocking 
neatly and 
without bind- 
ing the leg. If 
you insist on 
the fir-t pair 
you will never 
accept a substitute. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send 
25 cents—name color preferred 
—and we will mail them to you 
direct. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
Box 319, Shirley, Mass. 













do not give place to a belt in summer as do ordinary suspenders, 
because no belt can be more cool or more comfortable than President 
Suspenders, nor is a belt so secure. Ifa belt is tight enough to hold 
up the trousers half as well as President Suspenders, it is too tight 
to be comfortable. If it is loose enough to be. as comfortable as 
President Suspenders, it is too loose to be serviceable. Both com- 
fort and trouser support cannot be combined in a belt. President 
Suspenders do away with every objection to wearing suspenders in 
summer. They set so lightly and their action is so easy that they 
do not bind the shoulders, nor pull or strain the buttons, whatever 
the position of the body. 

Your dealer can supply President Suspenders if you will talk to him frankly 
but firmly al give him to understand that with you itis the President or nothing. 
If you fail, write us. 50 cents and $1.00, Every pair guaranteed. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 319, Shirley, Mas;. 
















| } Try Our 
Stanford-Richmond Coal 


FROM THE RICHMONDVALE DISTRICT 
NEWCASTLE, N. S. W., AUSTRALIA 








F Intense heat, little ash and no clinker. ‘Direct 
from the mine to the consumer. 








SOLD TO TRADE ONLY. RICHMOND COAL CO. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT AND 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT. Agents 
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Have You EverVisited a 









eS or Seva un. 1 “ax ) 
> AN IDEAL. RESORT “rok . 
The Healthseeker. 6 

GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES FOR C= | 


. 
(a) The Settler. 


QUAINT ATTRACTIONS FOR 
The Tourist. 


~— OA 


FOUNDED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY BY / &@ 
y A modern and Progressive American City in 
The hand oF Sunshine. 
For Free Illustrated Booklet Address: 
Chamber of Commerce, 40,5-Stone Ave, TUCSON, Arizona. 
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OY SPANISH MISSIONARIES. » 
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R. BRENA, President 
M. C. BRENA, V. Pres. 
JAS. EWING, Sec. 


Brena Commercial 
Company 
WHOLESALE 


GROCERIES and 
PRODUCE 


Established 1885 
Incorporated 1901 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 





‘Church Eclectic 


The Monthly Magazine of the Episcopal Church 


The Rev. Arthur Lowndes, D. D., Editor 


“Gives under the present Editorship the best 
thought and the matured scholarship of the 
> Church.—The Right Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, D. D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Long Island. 


Two Dollars a Year 


g Editorial Rooms, 92 Fifth Ave, New York 
2 Edwin S. Gorham, Publisher, 285 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 


oO oO 


SEND TEN CENTS, stamps, for specimen 
% copy. Subscriptions commence at any time. 


A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin 
No other cosmetic will do it, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin diseases, and every blemish on 
beauty, and defies detection, On its virtues it 
has stood the test of 56 years; no other has, and 
is so harmless we taste it to be sure it is proper- 
ly made. Accept no counterfeit of similar name 

he distinguished Dr, L. A. Sayre, said to a lady 
of the A2zui? ton (a patient) “As vou ladies will use 
them,I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Creum’ as the least 
harmful of all the Skin preparations.”” One bottle 
will last six months, using it every day. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes superfluous hair 
without injury te the skin. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop., 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Good 
ae throughout the U. §8., Canadas and 
rope. 


We have a Remedy unknown to the pro- 
fession, We refund money if we do not 
cure. You can be treated at home for the 
same price as if you came to.our office. We 
will give you a guaranty to cure or return 
money. For many years we have been 
curing patients in every country in the 
world. Our treatment isin every sense a 
home treatment. If you have exhausted 
the old methods of treatment and still have 
aches and pains, mucous patches in mouth, 
sore throat, pimples, copper-colored spots, 
ulcers on any parts of the body, hair or 
eyebrows falling out, it is this seco~dary 
blood poison we guarantee to cure. We 
solicit the most obstinate cases. This dis- 
ease hasalways baffled the skill of the most 
eminent physicians. For many years we 
have made a specialty of treating thisdis- 
ease with our Magic Cure, and we have 
$500,000 capital behind our unconditional 
guaranty. 

WE CURE QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 


Our patients cured years ago by our great Dis- 
—— unknown to the profession, are today 
sound and well, and have healthy children since 
we cured them, 


DON’T WASTE YOUR 
TIME AND MONEY 


experimenting. Absolute and positive greet 
sent sealed on application. 100-page book FREE, 
No branch offices, Address fully as follows: 


COOK REMEDY COMPANY 
585 Masonic Temple, Chicago, U.S. A. 


foc elo} .@ 1 4\// 319) aieres 
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“Stomach Comfort 
in Every Shred” 


@ It is not how much we eat, but how much 
we digest that makes us strong. Indigestion is 
not confined to the 
stomach. The 
starchy foods, such 
as bread and pota- 
toes, are digested in the bowel. 
Millions of persons are unable 
properly to digest starchy 
foods. @ Whether it is stomach in- 


digestion or bowel indigestion, what the 





sufferer needs is food, not medicine—the right kind of food. Such a 


Shredded Whole Wheat 


@ It is made of the whole wheat, steam-cooked and drawn into fine 


food is 


porous shreds and baked. ‘These delicate shreds are retained and 
assimilated when the stomach rejects all other foods. Thousands of 
persons—including many doctors—gratefully affirm this fact in letters 
to this Company. 

“It’s All in the Shreds’”’ 


@ Shredded Wheat is not “treated” or “flavored” with anything—it is the whole 
wheat and nothing but the wheat—the cleanest and purest cereal food made. It is 
made in two forms—BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The Biscuit is delicious for break- 
fa:t with hot or cold milk or cream or for any other meal in combination with 
fruits or vegetables. Triscuit is the shredded whole wheat cracker which takes the 
place of white flour bread; delicious as a toast with butter or with cheese or 
preserves. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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VISITORS «i LEWIS @ CLARK EXPOSITION 


Will find COMFORTABLE, HOME-LIKE accommodations at the 


” Hill Military Academy 


During vacation from JUNE 20th to SEPTEMBER 25th 


Located in the fashionable residence district. Walking distance from the FAIR. Rates reason- 




















is able;table unsurpassed; a la carte. Prices and reservations on application to 
le DR. J. W. HILL, Prop. : : : : : : PORTLAND, OREGON 
. BOYS 
-h We Give You Abso- we) 
HE OPEN SESAM IESE 
a- Press Charges Pre- 
: Daid, one of our hand- 


] of the magazine world. There is no magic 
rhe about it, but it is just as effective. The 
. Readers’ Guide will enable you to deter- 
le mine, in an instant whether any of -the 
‘ sixty-two most important magazines have 
recently discussed the topic in which you 
are most interested. 


ly Ask your librarian to let you see a copy. 
1- Ghe H. W. WILSON CO. 
1e MINNEAPOLIS 

j Publishers of the ONE-PLACE Bibliographies 











DON’T BOTHER YOUR HEAD 
Reading this if you are looking for 


A SNAP 


If you are looking for steady work that pays large 
4 profits and opens up a future for you, write for 

particulars regarding our fine line of practical 
books that everybody buys. 


We Pay Salary or Big Commission 


give exclusive control of territory, 30 days credit, 
and pay freight on quantities. Full particulars, 
testimonials and bo»o™let ‘How to Make $$$’ free. 





HERTEL, JENKINS & CO., 20 W. JACKSON BOUL., CHICAGO 































some baseball outfits, con- 
sisting of flannel shirt, heay- 
ily padded pants, League 
style cap and double 
strapped worsted 
belt. for_selling only 
10 yearly subscrip- 
tions to one of the 
best Monthly Maga- 
zines published at 
twenty cents 
each, 

The same day we 
receive the money 
for the subse iptions 
we will send you your 
complete Bas eball 
Outfit free. ex- 
press charges 
prepaid. 

Write at once. 

L dies’ Home 

Magazine Co., 
3% E. 14th St... N. ¥ 





We Give You 
Absolutely 
Free, All Ex- 
press Charges 
Prepaid, one of 
our beautiful silk 
parasols made | 
the finest Jap silk, 
fine silk 1uffles, sil 
puff, handsome 
handles, strong 
steel frame, all run 
and hemmed w 
silk, all colors, perfect beauties, 
for selling only ten (10) yearly 
subscriptions to one of the best 
Monthly Magazines published at 
twenty cents each. 

The same day we receive the 
money for the subscriptions we 
will send you your beautiful 
Parasol free, CX Dress 
charges prepaid. 
Ladies’ Home Magazine Co., 
8 East 14th St.. New York. 
































THE RIGHT WAY 


t When you wish to move and have everything go 

smooth, 

Engage Bekins’ Van, either large or small 

Up to a seven-room house in one we take it all 

What we load in one—others in three 

Just imagine what a comfort that will be 

~~ other house you go, goods are put in 
ace. 

Over them all you can look and find not a 

broken vase. 

When on vacation or abroad you go 

Bekins’ Warehouse is the safest place you know. 

Furniture, pianos, china and bric-a-brac 

Bekins’ does it all if that’s what there is to pack 

When shipping east, north or west 

Bekins’ cut-rate service is best. 

At 11 Montgomery either phone you call 

Further information will be given to all. 


Telephone Main 1840 Res. Tel. South 1185 
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Ideal 
Residence 
Suburb 


33 Miles From San Francisco in the 
Famous Santa Clara Valley 





Memorial Arch, Stanford University 


PALO ALTO 


“The Town of Stanford University” offers THREE GREAT induce- 
ments to the tourist and home-seeker. | 


First: CLIMATE. Taking it the year round our climate is unexcelled 
by that of any other town or State. 


Second: EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGE. With a $30,000,000 endowed 
University, the richest in the world. High, Grammar, Primary and Pre- 
paratory Schools for boys and girls and numerous Kindergartens, we pos- 
sess exceptional educational advantages. 


Third: A HOME TOWN. Palo Alto being new, modern, clean, and a 
temperance town (by reason of restrictive clauses on every deed, town or- 
dinances and the sentiment of the people) we offer you an ideal place to 
BUILD YOUR HOME. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


PALO ALTO BOARD OF TRADE 
PALO ALTO - - - CALIFORNIA 
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The finest books in the world 


are now made in Philadelphia, at 1313 Walnut street. The 
juries of International Expositions began saying at the Cen- 
tennial in 1876 that we made good books; and other juries 
kept saying so until at Paris in 1900 the jury said we made 
better than any other in the world, and gave us an award 
higher even than the French publishers (adding a gold 
medal to the Grand Prix for the reason that we did every- 
thing, printing of plates and text, color work, binding, etc., 
ourselves.) Satisfied with this, we thought we had done 
with expositions ; but Uncle Sam, in the shape of the War 
Department, asked us to exhibit in the Government Build- 
ing at St. Louis, and so we did so, hors concours. 
Success since 1874 is no doubt the result of hard work 
stimulated by esprit de corps rather than by purely commer- 
cial spirit. Our principle has been and is to give fair deal- 
ing and honest value for a fair price. Our prices are com- 
mensurate with the thought, labor and material expended. 
We do not offer cheap books, nor do we invite extrava- 
gance; hundreds of thousands of customers are evidence 
that the prices are reasonable; and the fact that they buy 
again and again is proof that the books are honestly made. 
If you are a lover of fine books, or a parent desiring 
books suitable for the home, it will be worth your while 
to send for catalogues. Branches everywhere: Boston of- 
fice was for twenty-nine years at 31 Milk St. (now at 6 


Beacon street.) 


GEORGE BARRIE & SONS 
1313 Walnut Street Philadelphia 
























—— 
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THE AREN 


—FOR— 


AUGUST 


contains LAW AND ORDER—AFTER CLOUDS SUNSHINE, the eighth 
installment of RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG’S series of papers dealing 
with corruption in Philadelphia and the Keystone State. It is apparent that 
these papers have proved a powerful moral lever in making not only possible 
but irresistible the wonderful revolt of the conscience element in Philadel- 
phia. Certainly no papers have been followed by such a sudden dramatic 
revolt of the people against the corruption so clearly and forcibly unmasked 














and detailed by Mr. Blankenburg. 


Among other features it will contain: 


The Parcels-Post of Europe 
By HON. J. HENNIKER HEA- 
TON, M. P., of London, England. 


The Economic Struggle in 
Colorado 
The second installment of a series 
of papers by HON. J. WARNE 
MILLS. 


The Ebony Hand 


An interesting mystery-tale by 
CLERIN ZUMWALT. 


The Decline of the Senate 
By ROBERT N. REEVES. 
Divorce: A Lawyer's View of 
the Question 
By ERNEST DALE OWEN. 
Yellow Journalism 
BY LYDIA KINGSMILL COM- 
MANDER. 

John D. Rockefeller: A Study 
in Character, Motive and In- 


fluence 
By W. J. JOERNS. 


This magazine is an original illustrated twentieth century review of opin- 
ion, edited by B. O. Flower, who was the founder and for seven years the 


sole editor. 


Besides the serious articles it also contains 


Editorial Com- 


ments, The Mirror of the Present, Book Studies and Reviews of New Books. 
Place your order now with your newsdealer for a copy every month, or 


enter your subscription at once. 


25 Cents a Copy 


Subscriptions, $2.50 a Year 


(Foreign subscription, 12s. 6d., or 15 francs.) 


ALBERT BRANDT 


Trenton, N. J. and Boston, Mass. 


Publisher 
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Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 

















YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 





Small, Easy 


montuiy Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names and ad- 
dresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly ly any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrnmental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


x1 


WING PIANOS 


























A book—not a catalogue—that cives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, aetion, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only bock of 
its kind ever published. It contains 166 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘“‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 





& SON 
350-355 W..13 


St., New York 







Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars abont the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 





Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos, also 
prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 







































WING & SON 
350-355 WEST 13TH ST. New York 
186s———37th YEAR———1905 
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THE GATEWAY COUNTY 
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Bathing on the American River looking from Aeolia Heights, Auburn, Cal. 


PLACER COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 








The Home of the Peach and Pear 
The Plum and Grape, the Orange and Olive 
Dairying and Stock Raising, Creameries 








BUSINESS INDUCEMENTS OFFERED 


Will give free sites for all kinds of Manufactories, Tourist Hotels, Cheap 
electric power and transportation. 


CHANCES FOR INVESTMENTS 


Placer County has the best locations and natural advantages for a first-class 
Tourist Winter or Summer Hotel, and will offer many inducements to have 


one built. 


For more particulars inquire of 


PLACER COUNTY IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, - AUBURN, CAL. 
WEST PLACER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION ° . . LINCOLN, CAL. 
NEWCASTLE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION = - . : NEWCASTLE, CAL. 
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ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS 


Largest and most carefully selected stock ever shown on the 


Pacific Coast. 


Cretons, Brocades and Tapestries to match 
our papers. Send for samples. 


Interiors designed and decor- 


ated. Ideas and estimates furnished. 


Retail Salesroom 
110 GEARY ST. 


L. TOZER @& SON CO. 


san Pranceaco “rts Se. 





The Four Greatest New York Hits 


Wi AND Np 


Especially 
arranged 
for all the 
prominent 
players 
and the 
Auto- 
Grand. 


To prove the superiority of 


Perfection Perforated Music 


for all the principal Plezers. we shall mail to any person who 
sends us 50 cents and tells usthe name of his piano player, the 


largest sample ever given in Perforated Music, a 4 piece portfolio 
roll, of the following: 
all fs -le Petit Caporal. from the Duchess of Dantzic; Let's 


oUp to Maud’s; Absinthe Frappe,from It Happened in 
Nordland; Game of Love, from Higgledy-Piggledy. 


Perfection isthe best Perforated Music, paper is full width 
aud tracks perfectly, guaranteed not to clog the mouth-j;iece 
orinjure your player, flan«es nailed and glued. will not twist or 


come off, permanent end fastener, handsome durable boxes, and 
a library of 10,000 selections. 


The Perforated Music Roll Co. 
25 West 23d St., New York City, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 
MENDELSSOHN MUSIC CO., 172 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


DEPT. O. 


ABSINTHE FRAPPE 
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Hiydrozone 


indorsed and successfully used by 
hysicians in cases of Ivy Poisoning, Sun- 
urn, Mosquito Bite, Etc. Its action is 
prom»t. No injurious effects possible. 
HY DROZONE is sold by best druggists. 
Freparitions with similar names are concoc- 
tions containing only water, oil of vitriol, sul- 
hurous acid and inert impurities. Not genu- 
ine without my signature: 


Chemist and Graduate of the Ecole Centrale des Arts 
et Manufactures de Paris, France.” 


57 Prince Street, New York. 


A FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


of HYDROZONE, sufficient to demonstrate its healing 

roperties, will be sent on receipt of attached coupon. 
io your druggist. ) Requests without coupon ignored. 
Only one free bottle to a family. 


Write legibly. Coupon goodonly until Sept. 5, '05. 


Name.. 





Address .. 


are | 
x a 








State. 





Druggist 














Subscribed Capital . ° 
Paid-in Capital ‘ 
Profit and Reserve Fund ‘ 
Monthly Income, over 


Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. 





ESTABLISHED 1889 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. 
to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Association. 


CLICQUOT 


i 






is “better than any other CHAMPAGNE” 
BUT--WHY is it that people who do know 
don’t want it, if it does not bear this Label? 


@ VicuEre 


VISNIER’S CLICQUOT 
“is not tied with a string.’ 
























uildip. 
and |. oan. 


OF CALIFORNIA: 


$15,000,000 
3,000,000 
450,000 
200,000 


To help its stockholders 


Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres’t. 














“Death had been on the trail with them’’—See ‘"i‘he Outcast’’ on page 117. 


Drawn for the Overland Monthly by Hunter. 
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Celery-Growing in the 


Peat-Lands of California 





By Arthur Inkersley 


NTIL about twelve years ago 
U a large part of the celery used 

in the United States was 
grown in the State of Michigan. But 
the popular demand for the crisp 
white stalks increased so_ greatly 
that D. E. Smeltzer & Co., the 
largest shippers, found the Michigan 
supply quite inadequate, no celery 
being obtainable after the middle 
of November in each year. So in 
1891, Mr. D. E. Smeltzer came to 
California to look for land and cli- 
mate favorable to the raising of 
great quantities of celery. After 
a diligent search he decided that 
the peat-lands of Orange County, in 
Southern California, were well 
adapted for that purpose. The in- 
habitants of the town of Santa Ana, 
to the north of which lay the peat- 
lands, laughed genially at the “ten- 
derfoot” who wanted to reclaim the 
bogs inhabited only by a few people 
living in miserable shanties and 
known as “tule rooters” or “swamp 
angels.” Their business instincts, 
however, prompted them to sell the 
land to the “tenderfoot,’ some of 
it for as high a price as ten dollars 
per acre. Had they had any idea 
how valuable it would become, the 
good people of Santa Ana would no 
doubt have raised their prices con- 
siderably. The despised land was 


reclaimed by Chinamen, and now 
sells for about four hundred dollars 
per acre. It produces each year 
about twelve hundred carloads of 
the finest celery, for carrying which 
to market the railroad companies re- 
ceive about three hundred thousand 
dollars. The annual rental of the 
land varies from. twenty-five to forty 
dollars per acre. 

The soil of the peat-land consists 
of vegetable and mineral matter that 
has been washed down from the hills 
and has settled, decaying and rot- 
ting year after year until the whole 
region has become one vast bog. 
The bog is from a few feet to fifty 
feet in depth, and produces tules 
and other plants. It was a favorite 
haunt of wild fowl, and its drier 
portions formed a feeding-ground 
for thousands of wild hogs, which 
grew fat on the rank and abundant 
vegetation. It was observed that 
the wild hogs were always in good 
condition, and that their sleekness 
was due chiefly to the abundance of 
wild celery. This fact greatly en- 
couraged the pioneer growers of cel- 
ery, who believed that, where the 
wild plant grew so luxuriantly, the 
cultivated one might be profitably 
raised. 

Up to the year 1890 celery had 
been grown in Los Angeles County 

















Crating celery in the field. 


by Chinese market gardeners, who, 
however, produced a vegetable of 
only moderate quality in very lim- 
ited quantities. The first experi- 
ment in celery-growing on a large 
scale in California was made in 1891 
by Mr. D. E. Smeltzer and Mr. E. 
A. Curtis, but the results were not 
satisfactory. Mr. Curtis, however, 
was not altogether discouraged, and 
having entered the service of the 
Earl Fruit Company (the largest 
growers and shippers of fruit in 
Western America), he induced that 
corporation to make:a trial of celery 
culture. As there were not white 
laborers who had any experience in 
raising celery, Mr. Curtis entered 
into an agreement with a Chinese 
contractor to cultivate eighty acres 
of celery, the company supplying 
the land and implements, and diz- 
ging wells when necessary. ‘The 
white laborers of the neighborhood, 
not liking to see Chinamen intro- 
duced into the district, annoyed and 
harassed them in every possible 
way, going so far as to burn the 
company’s buildings and to. carry 
away the implements of cultivation. 
But despite all difficulties and hind- 
rances, Mr. Curtis succeeded in rais- 
ing a crop, which was marketed in 
New York and Kansas City. The 





loss and damage suffered while the 
crop was growing and a bill of 
eleven hundred dollars for police 
protection to the Chinese laborers, 
reduced the profits seriously, but the 
enterprise showed a small margin 
on the right side, and proved that 
under favorable conditions celery 
culture would be highly profitable. 

Celery plants. are first started in 
seed beds, where they are sown 
thickly in rows or broadcast. After 
being weeded and thinned out until 
they reach a suitable size, they are 
taken up by hand, trimmed at top 
and root, and packed downwards in 
boxes. They are then set out in 
fields properly prepared and suff- 
ciently moist to ensure their nour- 
ishment until they recover from the 
rough process of being transplanted 
from the seed bed. Men and boys 
plant them one by one in holes made 


in the soft earth with a tapering 


stick, and settle the earth about 
them with their hands. The seed is 
sown in the seed beds about the end 
of March, and the plants are ready 
for setting out about July 1, though 
transplantation to the field rows 
may last till the end of August. The 
young plants are se‘ out at intervals 


of six inches in ditches that are 
four feet apart from center to cen- 























ter, about twelve thousand being 
planted to the acre. If any of them 
fail to grow, their places are filled 
by other plants, but the loss from 
failure to take root after transplan- 
tation is small. The rich soil, how- 
ever, is not only favorable to the 
growth of the vegetable, but also 
produces a plentiful crop of weeds, 
which must be rigidly kept down, or 
they will choke the celery. Much of 
the weeding has to be done by hand 
and must be repeated again and 
again in many cases. The rest of 
it is performed by the aid of imple- 
ments designed specially for this 
purpose, and horses are used to 
supplement hand work. When the 
weeds have been fairly well subdued 
the soil is kept away from the stalks 
of the growing celery by means of 
a machine known as a “crowder,” 
which, when driven along the rows 
of celery plants, carries away the 
earth to a ridge between them. This 
work is done twice or thrice. When 
the celery has grown larger, the 
earth is cultivated back towards the 
stalks from either side of the ridge 
in the center, but is not presse 
against the plants, the intention be- 
ing merely to afford them shade and 
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shelter from the light, so that they 
may attain a higher growth. 

About the middle of November 
the ridge of earth between the rows 
is divided in the middle by a “split- 
ter’—a sort of double-winged plow 
which moves the earth evenly to- 
wards the rows of celery on either 
side. Then come the “bankers”— 
machines which bring the earth 
solidly against the stalks on both 
sides and pack it smoothly as a pro- 
tection against drying winds or cold, 
bleaching the celery and rendering 
it crisp and brittle. The “banking” 
process also protects the plant from 
frost until it is ripe and ready for 
the market. Crops vary somewhat 
in the rapidity of their growth, but 
under ordinary conditions, celery 
set out on July Ist is ready for use 
in November, and from then until 
the end of the following March it is 
sent to market. The greatest de- 
mand is about Thanksgiving Day 
and Christmas Day. Sometimes, 
when the demand is very great, the 
early celery is sent to market with- 
out being banked at all, but in that 
case it lacks the crispness, brittle- 
ness and whiteness which render it 
attractive to the eye and taste, and 
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which are marks of its highest ex- 
cellence. 

As the season advances, “bank- 
ing” becomes absolutely necessary 
as a protection against frost, which, 
though it does not often visit the 
celery-growing region, is still se- 
vere enough to injure the crop and 
render it unsalable, unless the plants 
are protected by the covering of soil 
thrown up by the “banker.” Once 
the plants are safely “banked,” the 
grower feels secure, for frost in 
Southern California is rarely sharp 
enough to do any harm to “banked” 
celery. 

When the crop is ready to be har- 
vested, all is hurry and bustle in the 
celery-fields, for the product must 
reach the market quickly in order 
to ensure the best returns. Every 


available man, woman and child in 
the region is pressed into the work 
of harvesting the celery, trimming 
the bunches and preparing them for 


market. The roots of the plants are 
so vigorous and tenacious that to 
pull them up would bruise and dam- 
age the stalks. The “cutter” is 
therefore brought into use. This is 
a light four-wheeled vehicle drawn 
by two horses, wearing funny-look- 
ing wooden clogs ten inches long, 
eight inches wide and one and one- 
half inches thick, on their feet. On 
an ordinary road the horses thump 
along heavily and clumsily, but the 
clogs keep them from getting bog- 
ged in the soft peat. Under the ve- 
hicle is a long sharp knife fixed to 
an adjustable bar which may be 
raised or lowered at will, and which 
cuts the roots of the plants at any 
desired point below the surface of 
the ground. After the “cutter” has 
gained a start of a dozen rows, the 
trimmers come along, who remove 
all damaged and superfluous leaves, 
tearing off ragged pieces and trim- 
ming the butts with butchers’ 
knives. The celery is then tied up 
in bunches of a dozen, if it is intend- 
ed to ship it in the rough, or it is 
packed into crates holding on an av- 
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erage from six dozen to eight dozen 


-bunches apiece. These are conveyed 


to the nearest point on the railway, 
and are placed on the cars. Each 
car holds about one hundred and 
fifty crates, or from nine hundred to 
twelve hundred dozen bunches — of 
celery; but if the celery is simply 
tied up in bunches, a greater quan- 
tity can be carried in a car, and the 
shipper saves the price of the crates, 
which is thirty cents apiece. When 
the celery is sent without crates, it 
is tied up in bundles of one dozen 
bunches, which are set up on end on 
the floor of the car ; another platform 
or “deck” is laid upon the bottom 
one, and a third is placed on the top 
of the second. The celery is said 
to be “decked,” each tier being term- 
ed a_ deck.” Cars packed in this 
manner will hold five hundred dozen 
more bunches than when the celery 
is crated. In order to keep the cel- 
ery in good condition during long 
railroad journeys, it is usually pack- 
ed in refrigerator cars, the cost for 
ice to New York being about forty 
dollars per car. Sometimes it is 
sent without ice, but if this is done 
there is danger of its reaching the 
market in poor condition. 

The work in the celery fields used 
to be performed almost entirely by 
Italians, but nowadays is done by 
Chinese and Japanese. White men 
are engaged now and then, but few 
of them stick to the work, which is 
not agreeable, especially in rainy 
weather. The yellow and brown 
men, clad in “slickers” and rubber 
boots up to their hips, work steadily 
all day in the soft peat, stopping on- 
ly now and then to roll a cigarette. 
After the crop has been gathered, 
the trimmings are plowed under and 
barley is sown. This is allowed to 
grow until the first of June, when it 
is plowed under to serve as a fer- 
tilizer, and the work of putting in 
the new celery crop begins. 

A few words with regard to the 
profits of celery-growing. The cost 
of setting out and caring for a crop 
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of celery until it is “banked” has 
been estimated at from twenty-five 
dollars to seventy dollars per acre, 
the amount varying according to 
circumstances and the opportunities 
of getting the work done economi- 
cally. A fair estimate of the cost, 
including the rental of the ground, 
would probably be fifty dollars per 
acre. Taking this as a basis, and 
reckoning celery at a net price of 
fifteen cents per dozen bunches, the 
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The seed used in the peat-land re- 
gion comes chiefly from La Crosse 
in the State of Wisconsin, the best- 
known and esteemed varieties being 
the “White Plume” and “Golden 
Heart,” each of which yields a hy- 
brid known as the “Mammoth 
White” or “Mammoth Golden 
Heart.” There are also varieties 
named “Dwarf Golden Heart” and 
“Dwarf Plume,’ which, on account 
of their finer fibre and smaller size, 








Loading celery on cars. 


net profits may be set down at con- 


siderably more than one hundred 
dollars per acre, and many growers 
realize from one hundred = and 
twenty-five dollars to one hundred 
and fifty dollars per acre. In 1goI 
two thousand four hundred acres in 
the peat-land district were planted 
to celery, but only about sixteen 
hundred of them yielded a harvest, 
much damage being done by an ex- 
cess of rain in November and by the 
use of foul seed. 


are much superior to the coarser 
kinds. 

At a rough estimate, about one 
thousand carloads of celery were 
shipped from Peat-lands in 1gol, 
which at two hundred dollars per 
acre brought in the handsome sum 
of two hundred thousand dollars. 
Other tracts in Southern California 
suitable for the purpose are being 
planted'to celery, and many thrifty, 
energetic farmers owe their fortunes 
to the tasty vegetable. 
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“The String of Life” 





be 


, A Lay Sermon by Armond 


IX years:before Crown Prince 
Siddartha left his palace to 
seek that wisdom, that piety 
and that enlightenment to whose 
knock the gates of heaven open— 
open to the living, not to the dead. 
He had lived all those long and 
weary years as the Rishis lived, 
which was the severest of the as- 
cetic schools in all Asia, Upon leav- 
ing his palatial home and its sump- 
tuous furnishing, the amusements 
and gayety of court life, and sur- 
rendering his heirship of “kings who 
did but clap their palms to have 
what earth could give or eager ser- 
vice bring”—the Sakya Kingdom— 
the Prince donned the mean and 
coarse habiliments of the Rishis and 
went forth to dwell in caves and un- 
der trees in the fastness of the for- 
est that he might acquire the estate 
of Divine man and possess the [llu- 
mination of God Enlightenment. 
The years were spent in meditation, 
and so far had he mastered the ap- 
petites of the flesh that he could 
subsist upon three grains of barley 
a day, but not altogether so, for up- 
on one day, the closing day of six 
years of fasting, he fainted, and fell 
headlong in a by-path from physical 
exhaustion. So weak was he that 
he could scarcely regain his feet. 
Passing just then was a shepherd 
carrying a lota of goat’s milk; he 
beheld the Prince and would have 
given him of the refreshing milk, 
but hesitated, whereupon the Rishi 
asked for a little of the lota’s con- 
tents. “Ah, my Lord, I cannot give 
thee,”’ replied the shepherd. “Thou 
seest | am a Sudra, and my touch de- 
files.” As is known, the Sudra was 
the lowest, or fourth, of the Hindu 
castes, and his touch was thought 
to be enough to defile anything, so 
far as concerned its use by one of 


the higher class, especially of roy- 
alty. Certainly the Sudra did not 
know Siddartha to be a Prince, but 
surmised him to be, else he would 
not have addressed him as Lord. It 
was not because the Sudra was 
lacking in sympathy, but he did not 
want to give the Prince what he 
himself believed had been defiled by 
his own touch. The Sudra_ did, 
however, so far subject himself to 
dire punishment by cutting branches 
of trees and planting them about the 
Prince to shield him from _ the 
scorching rays of the sun, and 
moistened his lips with milk while 
he lay in a swoon in the dust of 
the road. The fairy traditions of the 
Hindu people tell how these tree 
branches immediately took root and 
quickly grew into a canopy of leaves 
and flowers over the Rishi, but all 
that aside. The event culminated 
in a short sermon by the Prince to 
the Sudra, which subsequently be- 
came a wedge that split the caste 
system and discredited it in India 
for nearly a thousand years. 

And this is the sermon of which 
“IT am a Sudra, and my touch de- 
files” was the text: “Pity and need 
make all flesh kin. There is no caste 
in blood, which runneth of one hue, 
nor caste in tears, which trickle salt 
with all; neither comes man to birth 
with tilka-mark (caste-mark im- 
pressed upon the forehead in desig- 
nation of caste) stamped on_ the 
brow, nor sacred thread on neck. 
He who doeth right deeds is twice 
born, and who doeth ill deeds is 
vile. My Brother, give me of thy 
goat’s milk to drink.” Here the 
caste system was rejected and de- 
nounced, and in its stead was erect- 
ed a standard of conduct which 
placed all of human kind upon one 
of two common levels. All who do 











“The String of Life.” 


right for right’s sake, are noble of 
character, honest and faithful to 
duty, are upon the high level of true 
manhood without reference to race, 
color or the circumstances of birth, 
just as all who do ill deeds are vile 
and upon a common level of un- 
worthiness, no matter where or how 
or in what surrounding they were 
born: 

“Higher than Indra’s ye may lift 
your lot. Or sink it lower than worm 
or gnat.” 

* * * * * 

“Each hath such lordship as the 
loftiest ones.” 

* * * * 
“Who toiled a slave may come anew 

a Prince, 

For gentle worthiness 
won ; 

Who ruled a King may wander earth 
in rags 

For things done and undone.” 


and merit 


After being refreshed by goat’s 
milk, the Prince betook himself to 
the shade of a fig-tree that stood a 
little way from the road, and on an- 
other day, while hunger was again 
reducing the Rishi to a state of great 
physicai weakness, he heard sounds 
of music, and looking out upon the 
road, saw it was the nautch-girls of 
the temple dancing down the way. 
The nautch-girls of the temples of 
India were not unlike the ballet- 
girls in a spectacular drama of our 
day in dress and in the rhythm of 
their movements. Indeed, the bal- 
let scenes in the modern theatre 
are an adaptation of the part the 
nautch-girls took in the Brahman 
temple services in connection with 
the priests. To make the temple 
ceremonies impressive, the nautch- 
girls were required to assemble in 
the woods a little distance away. 
At a signal from the temple they 
would form in line according to par- 
ticular duties, where the flute and 
the sitar—a sort of banjo with 
strings of brass—would sound for 
the forward movement, which was 
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a series of wild and fantastic skip- 
pings down the winding paths of 
the road, and thence to the temple. 
At the head of the procession there 
danced the leader, who sang these 
words: 


“Fair goes the dancing when the 
sitar’s tuned; 
Tune us the sitar neither low nor 
high, 
And we will dance away the hearts 
of men. 
The string o’erstretched breaks 
And the music flies; 
The string o’erslack is dump, 
And the music dies. 
Tune us the sitar neither low nor 
high.” 


Prince Siddartha, hearing the 
words of the song, feil into a state 
of deep meditation. The song of 
the nautch-girl had revealed some- 
thing that never before occurred to 
him. It told him that the ascetic- 
ism of the Richis was unnatural and 
hurtful; that it did not conduce to 
spirituality, since it dwarfed the 
powers of the mind; that it weaken- 
ed the body until it became useless; 
that every principle of it was hos- 
tile to Nature’s laws, and that any 
sort of an intoxicating stimulant to 
infuse new life into mind or body 
was a fatally erroneous theory. 
Long years afterward he said to 
the Biksus: 


“Shun drugs and drinks which work 
the wit abuse; 

Clear minds, clean bodies, need no 
soma juice.” 


Upon his return to full conscious- 
ness from the realm of profound 
concentration of thought and of ab- 
sorbing meditation, he said, thinking 
of the song of the nautch-girl, “the 
foolish often teach the wise; I strain 
too much this string of life. Mine 
eyes are dim now that they see the 
truth; my strength is waned now 
that my need is most. Would that 
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I had such help as man must give.” 
A farmer’s wife, living near by, 
came to the forest to worship the 
Wood God, and supposing the 
Rishi to be he, she gave him milk 
and rice. “f am no God,” the Prince 
said, “but thy Brother. Heretofore 
a Prince and now a wanderer, seek- 
ing night and day these six hard 
years for that Light which some- 
where shines to lighten all men’s 
darkness. And I shall find the 
light; yea, now it dawned glorious 
and helpful, when my weak flesh 
failed, which this pure food, fair 
Sister, hath restored.” Prince Sid- 
daretha arose and went forth into 
the world to preach truth, manli- 
ness, righteousness and _brother- 
hood, and for forty-eight long years 
he traveled continuously, telling the 
people of “The String of Life.” 

The string of life may be over- 
stretched by asceticism as well as 
by gluttony. Both are extremes 
and both contradict the experience 
and observations of the ages. And 
not only so, but the string over- 
stretched becomes over-slack from 
excesses. The total abstinence of 
the ascetic is gluttony just as much 
as gourmandizing is gluttony. In 
either case the music flies or dies 
and destroys the dancer. When the 
strings of life are tuned neither too 
high nor too low in physical and 
mental action; when conduct of life 
is in harmony with Nature’s law, 
and when aspiration is guided by 
high ethical standards, there is phy- 
sical and mental health. When the 
string of life is over-stretched or un- 
der-stretched, man is, or soon will 
be, ill of body and mind. The string 
of life that is tuned to the lusts of 
commerce, of industry, of money, of 
amusement, of religion, of politics 
or of social life, gives out discord, 
sacrificing health and virtue and self- 
respect. Then the dance becomes the 
dance of drawn-out moral and intel- 
lectual death. The string of life 
that is tuned neither too high nor 
too low never gives out an uncer- 


tain note, nor does the music ever 
die. It becomes the Song Celes- 
tial, which ascends to heights and 
from heights to heights of peace, 
love and tranquility. But if one un- 
derstanas tranquility, or serenity, to 
mean indifference, the string of his 
life is out of tune, for indifference 
is the most cruel phase of selfish- 
ness, and the selfish man has no 
part in the harmonies of peace and 
love. But perhaps the most discord- 
ant notes that fly from the over- 
strung and the over-slack string of 
life are those which harmonize with 
the spirit of ingratitude. Ingrati- 
tude is the basest feature of the hu- 
man heart. It has music of its own 
which is composed of notes written 
by the hand and inspired by the cold 
and slimy spirit of soul degradation. 

But it is in the channels of the 
activities of the business world 
where the string of life will be found 
most over-stretched. That is so be- 
cause there is not a proper under- 
standing of the relation that com- 
merce should sustain toward the 
scheme of existence. The chief aim 
of man should be to live right for 
his own good and for right’s sake, 
and business activities should be re- 
garded as necessary, but not the 
paramount factors in mind and soul 
unfoldment. The prosecution of 
some sort of a business enterprise 
is demanded of man, because as 
civilization advances, very mauy 
needs are felt which he cannot him- 
self supply, but others can, and 
there are needs of otheis which he 
can supply. Hence reciprocity is 
the fundamental p:i:uciple of that 
philosophy of life which deals with 
and marks the inharmonies in the 
string of life’s music. Therefore, 
business activities should be inci- 
dental and subordinate to mental 
and soul culture.- Business enter- 
prises become prisons of man’s 
higher self because he forgets the 
chief aim and purpose of his crea- 
tion, which is the acquirement of 
Divine Wisdom, ani he should want 
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to devote no more time in the chan- 
nels of trade and traffic than is re- 
quired to secure such bodily com- 
forts as are necessary to sustain the 
physical instrument of the mind and 
soul. {| do not mean that man should 
“take no thought of the morrow,” 
for he should take thought of the 
morrow, and of all probable mor- 
rows of his existence in this world. 
I mean that the getting of material 
gain should be subordinated to the 
getting of Divine wisdom. There 
is no middle ground between God 
and Mammon. “He that is not for 
me is against me.” However, God 
is interested in business enterprises 
in’so far as they are conducted for 
the purpose of giving greater op- 
portunity for the necessary mainte- 
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nance of the physical that its func- 
tions as the instrument of the soul 
and mind fit them for congenial 
association with Himself. When 
business enterprises are so cond:ct- 
ed, the string of life is neither over- 
stretched nor over-slack, and the 
music blends with the Song Celes- 
tial. 
K ok ok * * 
“Groweth from wholesome roots, 
and bitter things 
From poison-stocks; yea, seeing, 
too, how’ spite 
Breeds hate, and kindness friends, 
and patience peace, 
Even while we live, and when ‘tis 
willed we die, 
Shall there not be as good a “hen” 
as ‘Now?’” 


As the Dead Love 





By Stanly Coghill 


I cannot drive thee from my memory. 

I close my eyes, and all the gulfs of Time 
Are populous with ghosts that speak of thee; 
And mighty spirits of the ancient dead 
Whom once I knew and fought beside and loved 
Bid me remember that I live again 

In expiation of the deathless wrong 

I wrought them for the beauty of thy face. 

I see thee clad in purple, but the red 

That mingles with the purple’s midnight blue 
Is blood of those I loved in other days. 

I love thee as the dead alone can love. 


They hate thee as the dead alone can hate. 
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Alligators and Rattlesnakes 


near the Delta of the Mississippi 





By Fred A. Hunt 


* IS strange how a bar of mu- 
sic or the sight of a dimly 
remembered face will stir up 

memories that, until thus aroused, 

were utterly forgotten! This piece 
of wisdom is occasioned by meeting 

at the Presidio of San Francisco a 

well-known officer of the United 

States Army, Colonel Owen J. 

Sweet, 28th Infantry, bronzed and 

war-worn, and the possessor of a 

most enviable record for successful 

and desperate fighting against the 
turbulent Filipinos. But as the cus- 
tomary greetings were exchanged 
on the meeting, the writer’s memory 
ran backward a good many years, 
to the period when the veteran of 
many battles and varied military ex- 
periences was a Second Lieutenant 
of the 25th U. S. Infantry, and sta- 
tioned at the military post of Forts 

Jackson and St. Phillip, way down 

south in Plaquemine parish, Louisi- 

ana, a post made notable by Admiral 

Porter’s attack and capture in the 

earlier part of the Civil War. 

As my recollection sought for the 
environment of our preceding ac- 
quaintance, Fort Jackson flashed 
on me, and in an instant I remem- 
bered it well, a fortification on the 
southerly bank of the Mississippi 
river, surrounded by water, ever- 
glades and morasses, and opposite 
Fort St. Phillip, which latter was 
subsidiary to Jackson. The fort it- 
self was considered below the level 
of the river, and a pumping plant 
was kept constantly running to bail 
out the unending flow of seepage 
water that threatened the deluging 
of the land—in view of such a con- 
tingency the buildings were erected 
on stilts and scaffolds. Two kinds 


of callers were continuously in evi- 
dence at the fort—alligators and 
rattlesnakes—and they were so nu- 
merous that one’s life and limbs 
were constantly in jeopardy by be- 
ing bitten by the one or stung by 
the other. One of the favored amuse- 
ments at the forts was to catch a 
half-grown alligator, tie a short 
board across his back and fasten it 
by cords beneath his arm-pits, and 
thus panoplied turn him adrift in the 
river. At every attempt he made to 
dive he would but up-end himself in 
a comical way, when, after he had 
made a few such unsuccessful at- 
tempts, he would get into a furious 
rage, and then his gyrations would 
much resemble the pictures of the 
comic artists representing the man 
glued to the bulldog. 

A number of the alligators were 
more than society callers; they were 
quite friendly. These were domes- 
ticated in the moat around the inner 
fort, in the casemates of which were 
a number of ex-Confederates, pris- 
oners who were serving their sen- 
tences. When one crossed the draw- 
bridge and whistled a few times, 
dozens of alligators would come to 
the surface and churn around in 
the water in their eagerness to get 
the food that was always thrown. to 
them. It was an object to keep 
them inhabiting the moat as an ex- 
tra preventive to the escape of the 
prisoners, who, however, did not 
seem eager to swim the gauntlet of 
their formidable jaws and insatia- 
ble voracity. One prisoner did, 
though, and _ successfully eluded 
them, escaping from the fort ulti- 
mately—as perhaps he deserved to 
do for his hardihood. His thoughts 
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must have been pleasant as he was 
swimming the moat. 

On the sandy bars and spits in the 
vicinity of the water battery—that 
faced toward West Bay—on a 
sunny day dozens of alligators (an 
alligator was “El lagarto de Indias’’ 
of the Spanish residents of the early 
days) could be seen sunning them- 
selves, the czar of them all being 
a twenty-two footer (measured by 
estimation, not by a _ yard-stick), 
whom the soldiers dubbed Jeff Da- 
vis. They were lazily, complacently 
content, long usage acquainting 
them with their immunity from 
slaughter; a General Order forbid- 
ding their molestation in the vicin- 
ity of the forts. Rattlers there were 
of all shapes, species and sizes, and 
they were of a disagreeably intru- 
sive nature, one particularly large 
and fat one was picked up by a laun- 
dress in her quarters, and brought 
to post headquarters, the lady grasp- 
ing the rattler’s head and tail firm- 
ly in either hand, and holding them 
widely apart, so that the snake’s 
contractive muscles were powerless. 
In front of headquarters he led a 
quiet and harmless life for some 
time in the privacy of a slatted dry- 
goods box, and until Major Zenas 
R. Bliss took command of the post 
and he ordered his destruction, lest 
the commandant’s little son, while 
playing about the box, should be 
stung. It took some little time to 
kill the snake; he seemed immune 
to chloroform, as the more was pre- 
sented to him the madder he got, 
but ultimately his head was secured 
under a stout forked stick and cut 
off. Assistant Surgeon Philip F. 
Harvey (subsequently Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Deputy Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, U. S. A.) made a critical ex- 
amination of his head and poison 
fangs, and many of us interestedly 
scanned the body, wherein the heart 
continued beating for hours after he 
was beheaded. His skin had been 
taken off, and afterward a hand- 
some belt was made from it, and 


rumor said that some negroes ate 
the rattlesnake’s body—it was very 
cleanly-looking meat, but hardly ap- 


‘petizing to any one who knew 


whence it came. 

If one tired of the sameness of the 
rattler population, there were plenty 
of water-moccasins perceptible. And 
when the shades of evening fell, with 
them came countless swarms of bui- 
falo gnats. 

Despite these natura! and acquir- 
ed advantages, Forts Jackson and 
St. Phillip is quite an inviting spot 
for a hunter, equipped with gum 
boots (hip length), waterproof cloth- 
ing, plenty of courage, a keen eye 
and good marksmanship, for there 
are alligators galore, rattlers and 
water moccasins in lashins, blue 
herons and pelicans, and in the Mis- 
sissippi, catfish the size of small 
whales. <A delicacy much esteemed 
by the Cageans (abridged from 
Acageans) is the jiggers, a little 
crawfish abundant in that <egion, 
and the round-shouldered stoop of 
the Cageans is locally attributed to 
the ceaseless watchfulness where- 
with they scrutinize the ground for 
this crustacean. Whether the 
stranger within the flood-gates 
would especially fancy them as a 
luxury is another matter, although 
the inhabitants of Portland, Oregon, 
devour similar lilliputian lobsters 
and assert by their father’s beards 
that they are the finest ever. 

Perhaps there could not be a more 
enjoyable trip for an enthusiastic 
hunter, or for a tourist desiring to 
explore unusual by-paths of travel, 
than the trip to Forts Jackson and 
St. Phillip, and thence to the Eados 
jetties and Pilot Town. Those go- 
ing by way of Cairo or St. Louis 
should travel by steamboat from 
either of those points to New Or- 
leans, that they may enjoy the: va- 
ried river scenery and the view of 
the many historic localities they will 
thus have the opportunity of see- 
ing. From the Crescent City the 
visitor will have to journey by tug- 
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boat or some other special convey- 
ance, unless he happens to arrive 
on the date of infrequent departure 
of one of the lower river boats. 

On arriving at the forts and com- 
mencing his tour of exploration, it 
will be a delightful revelation to one 
who has never penetrated the cy- 
press swamps of the South, and one 
who has will be pleased to renew 
his acquaintance with those giant 
trees, with their drapings of Span- 
ish moss, looking like an assemblage 
of Druids, massive, quiet, inscru- 
table. The waters are dark and mir- 
ror-like in their black silence, look- 
ing the very region whence the poets 
derived their ideas of Lethe, and the 
berm-m-m of a bull alligator but ac- 
centuates rather than disturbs the 
vast abysmal quietude. I have been 
among the massive, infinite silences 
of the mountains, in the human si- 
lences of the great cathedrals and in 
the boundless silences of the Staked 
Plains, but there is no_ silence 
like the solemn muteness_ of 
the Southern everglades and moras- 
ses. This has an added strangeness, 
of seeming an expectant hush when 
one comes upon the wild _ rice 
swamps, possibly something like the 
darkness that moved on the face of 
the deep ere the creative power 
called the inchoate world into beau- 
tiful sentient life. 

This observable tranquility, how- 
ever peculiar the fact may seem, 
ceases with the approach of the 
short twilight, and then the deep 
diapason of the myriad bull-frogs 
and tree-toads makes a Wagnerian 
opening chorus wherein the innu- 
merable insects join heartily. The 
millions of fire-flies flit with their 
flashing lamps as tiny calcium lights 
for the vocalists, and as incense up- 
on the altar of Nature, with the in- 
scrutable Druid cypresses as hiero- 
phants, the soft, sweet air is fra- 
grant with odors of the flowers, 
shrubs and trees—and so the beau- 
tiful Southern night becomes a pal- 
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it one of unreal loveliness. The 
dark black water shimmers and glit- 
ters with splintered light, the cy- 
presses and glistening green of the 
live oaks catch the _ illumination, 
and the hoary Spanish moss hang- 
ing from them is luminous like the 
hair of angels, and a fairy silver 
sheen is over everything. Every 
blade of wild rice is as an Ithuriel’s 
spear, and as some wild animal 


pitating reality, and the moon’s Col. Owen J. Sweet, 28th U. S. Infantry. 


beams permeate the scene, making 
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makes the stalks wave, they sparkle 

like a giant will-o’-the-wisp. The 

very air is phosphorescent and quiv- 

ering in 

“Its shifting fancies and celestial 
lights, 

With all its grand orchestral silence 

To keep the pauses of its rhythmic 
sounds.” 


And the first delicious trills of 
the vocalists of the South, the mock- 
ing bird, and as the mellow liquid 
notes quiver upon the balmy air, it 
becomes instinct with sweet, rip- 
pling melody, to which the quaver- 
ing shadows seem to dance a wierd, 
but appropriate, accompaniment. 
As the exquisite song continues, 
the beauty of the whole scene seems 
oppressive, and a feeling of sadness, 
that is yet pleasure, weighs. upon 
the listener, and he realizes what it 
is to be alone with his Creator, and 
also the utter paltriness of the world 
and its sordid ambitions and unwor- 
thy lusts. 

A sudden splash startles the 
dreamer—in a phantasy of inestima- 
ble beauty, however—and this is 
followed by a series of staccato 
plops as the muskrats commence 
their friendly circle of visits, while 
the bull alligators perform their 
stentorian serenades to their mis- 
tresses’ eyebrows, and to still fur- 
ther awaken the spectator to the 
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charms of a night in Dixie, a few 
hundred mosquitoes help themselves 
to little goblets of his gore, and these 
are skillfully aided and abetted by 
the voracious galley-nippers. 

Thus disturbed one resaembers the 
propriety of getting sone food, and 
returning to the little settlement he 
seeks the colored mammy, and en- 
treats her to concoct and cook sr ie 
culinary marvel of “befoh de w’ u1,” 
like pepper pot or chicken gumbo. 
And then, having realized how flat 
the Olympian ambrosia was beside 
such food, he can _ self-satisfiedly 
visit with his hosts and hostesses, 
and in their undefinable charm of 
costume and manner, and the enjoy- 
ment of the wnostentatious but 
hearty hospitality found in all sta- 
tions of society in the South, he can 
readily comprehend how the feeling 
of “heimweh” comes upon an expa- 
triated Southerner as he _ hears 
“Dixie,” and how the scent of mag- 
nolia brings a longing to him. 


“For the Louisiana lowlands, low- 
lands, 
The Louisiana lowlands, low.” 


Surely the trip is worth while 
whether one pots an alligator or 
not, and I trust that the picture of 
Colonel Sweet may recall to some 
who view it a reminiscence as pleas- 
ant as that which I have recounted. 





Opportunity 


By Jeanette H. Carey 


"Tis a long, weary road to the “bye and bye,” 
And a “sometime” that seldom arrives; 

Why not take the pathway that leads thro’ to-day, 
Make each day the “now” of our lives? 

Why wait and plan for next month or year? 
The “will” and the “wish” bring the “how ;” 

There is only one time to do each our best, 


And that is just here, and just now. 

















The Outcast 





By J. Gordon Smith 


HE «eek was in flood; instead 

of tic shallows of the summer, 

languidly flowing over the ex- 
nosed rocks and making trout rif- 
‘, es in the back eddies, the torrent 
of the rains rushed down from the 
foothills, carrying uprooted trees to 
the inlet and undermining the banks, 
which pleased Bryce, for it made 
prospecting easier. No attempt 
could be made to cross until morn- 
ing; a fallen tree might make a 
bridge then, but not now. Unhan- 
dily, two tired men lowered a 
roughly-made litter, and its occu- 
pant groaned. 

“We camp now,” said the pros- 
pector; “there is nothing else for it, 
and it’s long past supper time.” 

“Does the trail end, friends?” 
asked the old Indian who lay writh- 
ing on the litter. “Are the illahees 
of the Opitsats near at hand? Let us 
go, lest I die.” 

Emaciated and worn, his wrinkled 
brown skin hanging like a parch- 
ment bag about a cluster of bones, 
Skundo, the one-time tribal Sha- 
man, whose voice was law among 
the tribes, was returning to his peo- 
ple borne on a litter by the charity 
of the wandering gold-seeker and 
his half-breed camp-follower. 

Sympathetically, the prospector 
pulled the blanket into place over 
the old Indian, after they had low- 
ered the litter by the creek-side. 
“Sleep now, Skundo,” he said apolo- 
getically, “for we camp. The rains 
have flooded the creek, but to-mor- 
row we'll see the totems of the Opit- 
sats, and hear the drums of the 
tribe.” 

Bryce cut saplings, and soon had 
a canvas sheet—a make-shift tent— 
over the litter, an:l as he pulled the 
canvas taut, hc muttered: “The old 
man’s spent, but [ guess he’ll make 


’ 


it; and I'll see him through, any 
how.” Then, turning to the _half- 
breed who sat on a boulder in thie 
falling rain, puffing nonchalantly at 
his pipe, he shouted: “Get wood, 
Hakwa, you son of a lazy father, and 
we'll eat.” 

The twigs were wet, dry fuel 
scarce as the deer in the year of the 
big famine, but cedar bark is resin- 
ous, though wet, and soon the sal- 
mon steaks were frizzling on the 
smoke-clouded fire. Sheltering be- 
neath the pine branches from the 
chilling wind and falling rain, the 
white man and brown man huddled 
by the fire, the prospector making 
coffee, while the siwash grilled the 
salmon steaks, until at length—long 
past the time—the evening meal was 
ready. 

* * * * 

That morning Bryce had _ not 
thought that before nightfall he 
would be journeying through the 
woods along the shore to the Opit- 
sat village; he had not contemplated 
the journey at all. He had been 
camped on a sand-spit near the 
Ahousaht village, eighteen miles 
away, and the flooding tide—which 
was higher than usual—had awak- 
ened him by swishing against his 
sleeping bag, and launching his pots 
and pans on the waters which rolled 
into the tent. He and the half-breed 
had gathered all their belongings 
from the incoming sea—both swear- 
ing the while—and after loading 
their canoe had migrated. 

A full mile from where the rough 
cedar-planked lodges stand clus- 
tered in a crescent on the shingly 
beach—beyond the scent of the nau- 
seating fish grease—they had hauled 
the canoe up on the gravel, and 
made camp, this time above high- 
water mark. The horizon, before 
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their tent, was hazy, and through 
the blurred mist, beyond which was 
four thousand miles of sea, the sun 
was shining. The ebbing tide was 
rippling on the shingle, where the 
drift-logs were still pounding in the 
kelp-laden surf. A slight breeze 
reverberated the pine tops, where 
the dead of the tribe slept in their 
raw-hides behind the village, the 
smoke of whose _ lodges’ ever 
bleached the boxed-in bones, and as 
the breeze bore the smother seaward 
it carried the malodorous scent of 
the oolichan grease towards the 
prospector’s camp—a reminder of 
the feasting of the past night, for 
the mad “tamanamass” dances were 
on, and the illahees of the Ahou- 
sahts were thronged nightly with 
tribesmen, who feasted while the 
“hamatsus’—the witch-doctors— 
danced. 

It was early, long before the usual 
breakfast time, when the _ second 
camp was made, but once out of the 
sleeping bag it is always breakfast 
time with the miner, and they soon 
had the mixed beans and potatoes— 
the residue of the last meal—sim- 
mering in the prospecting pan, 
which becomes a frying pan when 
the prospector is not washing the 
illuvial sands. Watching the pan, 
Bryce was thinking of the float in 
the near-by creeks, and imagining 
the formations in the unscratched 
woods above, when a sudden splash 
awoke him from his reveries. 

“Hum,” he muttered, thinking 
that a salmon had jumped, and his 
attention reverted to the pan. Then 
he heard the guttural cry of an In- 
dian, followed by the chant of a 
Shaman song. He _ knew the 
rhythmic chant well, for he had 
heard it in many villages. Staring at 
him from the waters he saw the 
head of an old Indian, with grizzled 
and parchment-like face, who was 
immersed to the neck in the sea. 

From his long acquaintance with 
the coast siwash, Bryce knew that 
he had disturbed a Shaman—the 
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sorcerer of the tribe—making medi- 
cine for the dances, or for strong 
deeds in prospect. “Klahowyah 
tili-kum-welcome, friend,” he shout- 
ed in the Chinook jargon of the 
coast, “will the medicine be strong 
for the dances of the night?” 

Quick as a seal awakened from 
sleep by the noise of the approach- 
ing hunters, the old siwash, startled 
by the. prospector’s voice, dived be- 
low the sea’s surface, and as with 
each succeeding rise he saw the 
“mammattle’ watching him— 
Bryce had left the fire and stood 
by the water’s edge—he circled 
about, shrieking as he swam, and 
then he hastened obliquely toward 
the shore. Landing a short distance 
below where the prospector stood, 
he started to clamber up the bluff of 
rock close by, and Bryce—forget- 
ting his breakfast—followed. Miss- 
ing his footing in the excitement 
which was occasioned by the sight 
of the following white man, the old 
man slipped and fell, and when 
Bryce reached him he was uncon- 
scious. Near the prostrate Indian 
lay a_ strangely-carved whistle, 
shaped like the “hamatsus” rattles. 
The prospector held this in his hand 
examining its wierd looking carv- 
ing, when the old man recovered 
consciousness, and seeing his whis- 
tle—the magic Kwakwallah, which 
gives men success—in the hands of 
the irreverent “mammattle,” he be- 
gan a moaning lamentation—and 
when he saw that it had been broken 
by the fall he would not be comfort- 
ed. The Kwakwallah was broken 
—his luck was over. 

“Come,” said the miner, extend- 
ing his hand to the old man; “come 
and eat—the medicine will be good.” 
Together they returned to the camp- 
fire and sat down. Bryce passed a 
well-filled plate, and as he ate, the 
old man told a tale which took 
Bryce from the quest for mineral, 
and won the outcast Indian a 
friend. 
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The night before had seen a full 
moon—the night for great deeds— 
and Skundo the outcast had hurried 
from his ramshackle lodge on the 
mountain-side to the sea, his hard- 


ened feet not recking the prickly 
pine cobs. Hurling his frayed blan- 
ket aside, he had rushed into the 
waters and circled about again and 
again in the chilly sea, looking up- 
ward at the rim of the dying moon 
until it faded with the morning sun, 
and chanting his old-time Shaman 
songs—the chants he had made for 
his tribe before he became an out- 
cast years before. Many times he 
sang to the Thunder-bird, to the 
raven and the whale, repeating again 
and again the songs he had oft in- 
toned for the frenzied dances of the 
Opitsats many years before. 

The snows of twenty years had 
come and washed down to swell the 
seas since Skundo had been banish- 
ed, driven from his tribe with curses, 
and although he had twice seen the 
tops of the totems and the smoke of 
the lodges of the home village over 
the brow of the hill, he had re- 
mained away until at last, heavy 
with years, he had sent a knotted 
string—the letter of the coast peo- 
ples—to the Opitsat chief, the son 
of him whom he had hailed as chief 
before he was cast out. The string 
message was being discussed by the 
council of the Opitsats and Skundo 
had concluded to go and plead his 
own cause. To “make medicine” for 
his efforts he had circled about in 
the sea by the light of the dying 
moon, and now his’ medicine 
was complete. 

“And you go now to make wa-wa 
in the house of the chief?” asked 
Bryce, who had listened quietly to 
the recital of Skundo, which in kind- 
ness to the reader has been trans- 
lated from the Chinook, while Hak- 
wa, seemingly disinterested, had 
washed the pots and pans at the 
sea’s edge. 

“Even so,” replied the old man. 


The Outcast. 
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“The waters will make me strong— 
the medicine will be good.” 

“It will be good,” said Bryce, with 
some emphasis, speaking as though 
to himself, “and so will mine, or I 
don’t know the Opitsats.” 

* 2K * * * 

They had journeyed all day. Then, 
tired, rain-soaked and wearied, their 
clothes torn by the bush, they had 
set the litter down; it had been found 
necessary to carry the old man who, 
weakened by his efforts, had given 
out soon after the start—and made 
camp by the flooded creek. Their 
supper had ended. Hakwa_ slept, 
and the white man sat smoking as 
he watched old Skundo tossing on 
the litter, too excited with the pros- 
pect for the morrow to let fatigue 
close his eyes in sleep. For some 
time the old man had been raving 
of his banishment from the tribe. 
“It was a mistake,” he whined; “the 
fault was not mine.” 

“When men act without know- 
ledge, sorrow is born,” said the pros- 
pector, assuming the air of a philoso- 
pher. “If the Opitsats had brains 
large enough to fit a flea’s head they 
would have known that the gunboat 
took you to pilot them. I don’t 
know if you know what I mean by 
pilot, but I can’t put it into the ton- 
gue. Anyhow, the shelling of the 
village was their own trouble, and 
no more of your bringing than 
theirs. You’ve been wronged, but 
I’ll fix things for you, or there'll be 
the devil to pay. Tell me this thing 
again, though.” 

“As you know, it was the custom 
before the King George men came 
to kill those who killed,” said the 
Indian ; “to slay those of the stran- 
ger tribes when they ventured in 
our villages. This ship, a schoo- 
ner, they called it, came to give 
clothes and waters which burned 
the throat and made men mad, for 
our otter skins. There were two 
King Georges and a Fort Rupert 
man. We traded with them and 
their firewater; then we 
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fought, and we killed them. They 
stole our women, therefore we killed 
them.” 

“So you killed them for stealing 
klootchmen ” queried Bryce. “Did 
they not bring back the women?” 

“Is the salmon which has finished 
the run, whose flesh is broken and 
torn by the rocks at the creek’s head 
the quest of the spearmen ” replied 
Skundo with warmth. “They 
brought the women to us again, but 
they came home with a sick heart, 
sorrowing and broken. We _ were 
mad with the firewater, which made 
our hearts black, and we killed them. 
Hecla, the son of Tlawis, struck at 
the Fort Rupert man with an axe, 
and the King George man tried to 
stay his hand, when Okut, the 
hunter, fitted an arrow to his bow 
and drove it through the white 
man’s back, while a young man bur- 
ied his spear-head in the breast of 
the other King George man. The 
Fort Rupert man fell from the schoo- 
ner’s side, his head cloven with 
anaxe. Their sail canoe—the schoo- 
ner—we set on fire, and it drifted 
to the sea.” 

“So that’s how Captain Knight 
and the schooner Eagle was finished, 
was it?” asked Bryce. “How long 
afterwards was it before the Satel- 
lite—the warship ; fire-canoe, I guess 
the tribes call it—came to destroy 
the illahees?” 

“It is written on the totems of the 
Opitsats—my memory fails,” said 
the old man. “It was many moons 
afterwards, when we were drying 
salmon for the winter. I was fish- 
ing at the inlet mcuth at the time of 
the last salmon run, when the great 
ship, which sailed without cloth to 
call the wind came and took me from 
my canoe, which drifted seaward. 
They asked me where the deep 
waters lay, and fearing death, I told 
them. As we neared the village, we 
saw the tribesmen taking flight to 
the forest, and well was it that they 
went. The ship threw fire-balls on 

the lodges, and when the balls broke 
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whirring in the air they made noises 
as of the Thunder-bird flapping his 
wings on the mountains, and lodges 
fell, their timbers piled up like the 
fallen pines after the big winds of 
winter ; the totems broke in the mid- 
dle, canoes were broken into small 
pieces, and when the smoke of the 
fire-balls blew away, some of the il- 
lahees were burning. Two old wo- 
men, whose weakness stopped them 
from running with the people, were 
killed by the falling timbers. My 
heart was filled with sadness as | 
watched these things, and when 
their canoe put me on the beaches, 
where we had so oft sat about the 
fires to sing and dance and tell the 
old-time tales, I wailed with sorrow 
as I walked through the silent, 
broken illahees. Then I made a 
new song, and when the ship went, 
I slept. The people came back while 
I slept 2 

“And then they blamed you for 
bringing the warship to shell the 
village?” queried the white man. 

“True, but it was the fault of Za- 
dok, the singer, whose heart had 
been filled with envy because of the 
songs I sang. He put poisonous 
words in their ears, and with curses 
they drove me out. I talked with 
them, but my speech they silenced 
with their cries, and with the skin 
drums beating music for their mock- 
ing songs, they carried me to the 
edge of the illahees and bade me be- 
gone and not return. Nor did I, 
though the snows of twenty years 
have come and gone, and like the 
leaves of the forest, none can tell 
where. It were well if the memory 
of man passed so.” 

“That was well said, old man,” 
said Bryce; “there are many things 
I would like to forget; now my old 
woman 
sats shouldn’t have killed the King 
George men.” 

“True, as you say, we should not 
have killed,” said Skundo, with a 
sigh, “but the law of the Indian 
is not the law of the King George, 
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The Fort Rupert man should not 
have come.” 

“Nor should the whiskey-sellers,” 
said Bryce, puffing his pipe more fu- 
riously, “those devils make trouble 
all the time. Sleep now, Skundo, 
for to-morrow you need your 
strength. Then, we reach the illa- 
hees of the tribe, and if the medi- 
cine be as I think, you will live 
again in your old lodge, a free man, 
and perhaps an honored Shaman, as 
beforetime.” 

“May the Raven-god have it so,” 
murmured Skundo, and he rolled 
over on the litter to sleep. 

* ok ok ok * 

Along the long, faint trail, now 
sinking in the decayed vegetation 
sodden with rain or slipping on the 
smooth rocks, Bryce and Hakwa 
staggered with their burden, the for- 
mer watching for the obscured blazes 
on the near-by trees, the latter en- 
deavoring, varying cajolery with 
curses—to soothe the moaning 
Skundo, who writhed about on the 
litter, trying the tempers and wear- 
ing the strength of the bearers. 
Faintly, afar off, they could hear 
the roll of the skin drums, the clat- 
ter of the clubs on the cedar boards, 
and the murmur of the Shaman 
songs which told the wayfarers of 
the dancing in the lodges of the 
Opitsats. 

Each knew by these sounds heard 
from the distance that in the vil- 
lage on the beaches at the other side 
of the mountain over which they 
were winding, the tribes had gath- 
ered to the potlatch; that several 
hundred Indians—their oiled bodies 
and painted faces aglow in the light 
of the driftwood fires built in the 
center of the lodges—were gesticu- 
lating and shouting as the dancers, 
- with their wierd masks and mantles 
of skins and feathers hopped around 
before them, musicians beat their 
skin drums, and Shamans sang of 
the deeds of long-dead heroes. 

Skundo raved of the songs he 
would sing when they reached the 


The Outcast. 
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village, seemingly addressing him- 
self to an unknown whom, he be- 
lieved to be walking beside the lit- 
ter. Bryce staggered along, dogged- 
ly and in silence, while Hakwa per- 
spired with excitement, for when 
Skundo spoke with the shade he 
would have fled. Once, as_ they 
stopped to rest, he started to run, 
but the click of Bryce’s revolver as 
he lifted the hammer, brought the 
half-breed back to his place in the 
shafts of the litter. 

The rests were more frequent now. 
Both men were fatigued, their 
clothes saturated with the rain which 
had continued to fall, and_ their 
limbs numbed by the chilling mist 
which all but obscured the trees on 
the hillside, up which they climbed, 
ever pressing on toward the village 
on the shingle of the inlet below. 

They started some grouse while 
descending from the summit, and 
Hakwa almost dropped his end of 
the litter in his fright, for Skundo 
talked with the unseen companion. 
Bryce kicked him when they next 
set the litter down, but he did not 
complain. He was meek in_ his 
fright. Together they sat on the 
sodden moss-hillock and rested, un- 
til Bryce, spitting on his hands after 
the manner of his race when the 
spirit needs stimulant, said: “Hurry, 
you lazy siwash, or he’ll peg out be- 
fore we get him home.” Meanwhile 
Skundo talked with the shade which 
accompanied the litter. 

For a mile they slided down the 
hillside until at last the illahees were 
in sight, the totems jutting through 
the mist. They were almost on the 
threshold of the village, and the 
songs, which had grown in volume 
as they came down the mountain 
trail, were now plainly heard; the 
drums rattled and the boards clat- 
tered as though the wayfarers sat in 
the lodges below. Then with a shout 
Skundo jerked himself into an. up- 
right position on the litter, so that 
the bearers maintained the equilib- 
rium with difficulty. Throwing his 
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blanket aside, he shouted ‘““The medi- 
cine is good. Skundo is welcome. 
The tribe has said it. They sing of 
welcome to the outcast.” 

Slowly he sank back, his bony, 
almost tieshless brown arms stretch- 
ed towards the side of the litter, and 
as the tired men lowered it to the 
ground, they saw that the outcast 
was dead. Death had been on the 
trail with them, and the outcast had 
recognized in the grim shade a 
friend. 

There on the foothills, the shrub- 
bery and salal bushes, shaking the 
rain upon them, the tired pilgrims 
sat, their hats off, silent in the pres- 
ence of death. Then, with a sudden 
inspiration, the prospector stepped 
into the place between the front 
shafts of the litter. “Lift, Hakwa,” 
he said, “and we’ll take him home to 
his people; if he couldn’t go in life, 
he can in death.” 


ok 2 * * * 


The hamatsu was dancing and the 
tribesmen sang, as the frenzied dan- 
cer sprang about, his feathers wav- 
ing, his necklet and anklets of bear 
claws rattling. Then, walking slow- 
ly, solemnly, the prospector and his 
man, bearing between them the lit- 
ter holding the dead outcast, stepped 
into the big lodge and walked to 
the center of the earthen floor. The 
dancers stopped, the song ended 
abruptly as they lowered the litter 
there before the hundreds of expect- 
ant tribesmen. 
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Drawing his Smith & Wesson 
from his hip pocket, the miner faced 
the gathered Indians. “Friends,” he 
said, “you know me. I have ever 
been your friend. Years ago you 
cast out Skundo and you wronged 
him. He sent you his message that 
he would return, for he had- been 
wronged, and he is here. If any 
man will say that he has not the 
right to come, let him speak, and I 
will kill him. I have spoken.” 

There was a hush, and then Wi- 
cananish, chief of the Opitsats, step- 
ped from his place among his coun- 
cil at the end of the lodge, where 
was piled the blankets ready for the 
gift feasts. Walking, with head 
erect to where the prospector stood, 
his revolver in hand, the chief held 
out his hand. 

“You speak well, friend,” said 
the chief; “we welcome Skundo 
again to his people, for indeed he 
was wronged, and we have gathered 
to celebrate his return. This’ pot- 
latch I give in honor of the return 
of the outcast.” 

Stepping past the prospector to 
where the litter lay, the chief pulled 
the blanket aside, and then with a 
wailing cry he started the death song 
of the Opitsats. 

Returning three days later to the 


‘village, after having gone to bring 


his effects from the camp, Bryce 
heard several hundred tribesmen 
wailing in the illahees of the Opit- 
sats—it was the death chant of the 
tribe. 
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How We Caught the Burglar 





By Ethel L. Preble 


ea W ONDER if it will be our 
turn next?” said father, 
as he looked over the 
edge of his paper. 

“What?” asked mother. 

“Burglars,” said father, briefly. 
“Judge Townley was robbed last 
night. That makes the fourth house 
in a week. They’ve been doing a 
rushing business, haven’t they?” 

“Did they get anything at the 
Judge’s?” asked Alice. 

“All Mrs. Townley’s jewels and 
about fifty dollars out of the Judge’s 
trousers pockets. The burglars got 
ahead of Mrs. Townley that time,” 
chuckled father, with a sly glance 
at mother. 

Mother resented the implication 
immediately. 

“Why, James! How can you talk 
that way! You know I never . 

“Oh, ma, can’t you take a joke?” 
exclaimed Nathan, winking at 

father. 

“But, really, father,” I said, “we 
ought to take extra precautions, with 
all of Alice’s wedding presents in 
the house, They would make a fine 
haul for a burglar. 
that we have escaped so far.” 

“Maybe they feel slighted because 
they were not invited to the wed- 
ding. But say, I’ve got an idea! It 
will fix any burglar that tries to get 
into this house, and he’ll be a per- 
manent fixture, too, or I miss my 
guess,” said Nathan. 

“What is your method, Nathan?” 
inquired mother. 

“That's a deep, dark secret.” 

“Do I come in on this deal, brother 
mine?” I inquired, for Nathan and 
I were always chums, and many an 
adventure we had together. 

“I guess you do, Sis—don’t think 
I can work it alone. Put on your 
hat and we will get the necessaries 
for sealing Mr. Burglar’s doom.” 


It’s a wonder. 


The rest of the family clamored at 
being left out in this unceremonious 
way, but Nathan would not en- 
lighten them, and succeeded in es- 
caping from the room without giv- 
ing them any satisfaction. 

“Mum’s the word,” he said, as I 
joined him on the porch. 

We walked in silence for about 
half a block, I holding my peace, for 
I well knew, from former experience, 
that when Nathan was ready he 
would tell me all about it. 

“Fly-paper, Sis,” he exclaimed at 
last. “That’s the stutf! Fly-paper. 
What do you think of it? Good 
stuff to catch burglars, eh!” 

“Nath,” I exclaimed, “you’re a 
genius.” 

The clerk looked at us in amaze- 
ment when we demanded a dollar’s 
worth of the stickiest fly-paper he 
had. 

“Flies pretty thick up at your 
place?” he ventured, hoping to get 
an explanation. But we didn’t satisfy 
his curiosity any further than to 
say that the mosquitoes were 
thicker. ~ 

When we arrived home we hid the 
package until the rest of the family 
had retired for the night. Then Na- 
than and I laid our trap. We puta 
sheet of the sticky stuff on every 
place that would be likely to catch 
a person who was prowling around 
in the dark. We put none in front 
of the windows, for we wanted the 
burglar to get well into the house. 
We even made it easy for him by 
leaving two of the most accessible 
windows carelessly unlatched. 

* * * 


I opened my eyes suddenly, and 
lifted my head from the pillow, 
straining my ears until they rang in 
the intense stillness of the night. 
Presently I became aware of a pe- 
culiar, hammering noise coming at 
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regular intervals witl distinct clear- 
ness. My heart gave a bound and 
landed somewhere in the region of 
my vocal apparatus, only to fall 
back again as I realized what had 
caused the noise. It was the clock 
ticking. I laughed aloud at my stu- 
pidity and fright, and was just set- 
tling back comfortably in bed when 
a loud bang startled me into a wide- 
awake condition. Slippers were on 
my feet and a kimona around me be- 
fore I realized what I was doing. 

I reached Nathan’s door just as 
a low, angry, but clear oath vibrated 
through the air from downstairs. 
The memory of the fly-paper came 
to me, and I forgave the oath. 

Cautiously pushing the door open, 
I exclaimed in an excited whisper: 


“Nathan, wake up! There’s a 
burglar downstairs.” 

No answer. 

“Nath.!” I called again, “wake 
up!” 


Still no answer. 

Another bang downstairs. 

I reached Nathan’s bed and leaned 
over to shake him. The bed was 
empty! My knees wobbled, and my 
heart tried to replace my brain—it 
went up so quickly. As soon as I 
could think coherently, I made a 
rush for father’s room, dumb with 
a senseless fright. Before I could 
reach his door, however, I heard 
Nathan’s voice from the foot of the 
Stairs. 

“Is that you, Sis?” he was saying. 
“For heaven’s sake, come down here 
and light the gas.” 

“What on earth is the matter, 
Nath, and why don’t you light the 
gas yourself?” I said, as I descended 
the stairs. 

“Can't,” explained Nathan, in a 
muffled voice; “my hands are other- 
wise occupied. Careful, there! Look 
out for the fly-paper.” 

“Was it a burglar, brother mine, 
and did you catch him?” I gasped, 
as I groped for a match. 

“Seeing’s believing,” he said, ex- 
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asperatingly, “light the gas and find 
out.” 

My fingers closed on a match at 
last. I struck it, and it flew out of 
my hand. I reached for another, It 
was the last in the box. I scratched 
it three times before I discovered 
the thing had no head. The situa- 
tion was one to tempt profanity. I 
stooped down to recover, if possible, 
the match which had dropped. Af- 
ter several ineffectual sweeps of my 
arm, my fingers grasped the elusive 
bit of wood, and I arose hastily. 
That hasty movement was my un- 
doing, for I lost my balance, and 
flinging out my hand to steady my- 
self, brought it down, match and 
all, into the middle of a piece of fly- 
paper. I made a frantic grab with 
the other hand. That caught, too, 
and for the life of me I couldn’t 
shake the tenacious things off. 

“Oh, Nathan!” I wailed, “help 
me. Both my hands are caught in 
this awful stuff, and it won’t come 
off !” 

Nathan 
giggled. 

“Why, Nathan Murdock,” I be- 
gan, but he cut in with: “You're not 
the only stuck-up member of this 
family. That’s why | asked you to 
light the gas.” 

“Nathan! Are both your hands 
stuck, too?” 

“Yes,” he groaned through the 
darkness, “and one of those bloom- 
ing affectionate things is clasping 
my back hair and streaming down 
the back of my neck!” 

It was my turn to giggle now. I 
did more; I doubled up with laugh- 
ter, and clapped my hands against 
my knees. They stayed there. I 
managed to loosen them, however, 
but in so doing, I stepped backward, 
hit against the edge of a chair, my 
knees doubled, and I sat down. Not 
on the chair. Oh, no! I didn’t stop 
half-way, but went on down and hit 
the floor—and, incidentally, a piece 
of fly-paper which had in some ma- 
licious way turned under so that 


giggled—yes, actually 
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what was not sticking to my kimona 
was fastened with imp-like persis- 
tency to the carpet. 

“There!” exclaimed Nathan, in a 
relieved tone, “my hands are loose 
at last. But what can I wipe them 
on?” 

“Use my kimona, Nath,” I said. 
“It is ruined, anyhow; only don’t 
get stuck on it. And please pull this 
stuff off my hands, too.” 

He groped his way through the 
darkness to me, and, after releasing 
my hands, stooped down to wipe 
his. Just as he did so, I heard a 
light step on the porch. 

“Sh!” I whispered softly. “Don’t 
make a sound, but listen. Do you 
hear -anything outside?” 

We both strained our ears to the 
utmost, but could hear nothing. Our 
eyes, grown accustomed to the 


darkness, could discern clearly the 
window opening on the porch, Sud- 
denly Nathan grasped my arm with 


a force that almost made me scream. 

“Watch the window,” he whis- 
pered in my ear. “And don’t scream, 
whatever you do.” 

He cautiously groped his way to 
the piano and crouched against the 
end nearest the window. I could 
just make out his form through the 
darkness, and started to creep to- 
ward him, but my kimona held me 
fast. Giving it a hard jerk, I man- 
aged to loosen it, just as the window 
was cautiously and _ noiselessly 
raised. 

Slowly a large foot crept over the 
sill, followed by an unusual length 
of leg. Gradually the bent figure 
straightened. To my excited senses 
the man looked about seven feet 
high, and I began to grow thorough- 
ly frightened, and wished that I 
could get nearer Nathan. 

The man took a few steps into 
the room, and then fumbled at his 
side for a second. The next instant 
my eyes looked full into the blinding 
light from a bulls-eye lantern. The 
burglar was the more surprised of 
the two. He _ stood, apparently 
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stunned at my sudden and wild ap- 
pearance, for a moment, and then 
said : 

“Well, [ll be jiggered if it ain’t 
a girl! Look here, miss,” he said, 
suddenly, in a threatening voice, 
“don’t you squeak a teeny sound or 
make a teeny move, or you'll be 
sorry you was ever born. Under- 
stand ?” 

“IT weakly nodded my head. 

“Don’t YOU squeak a _ teeny 
sound or move a teeny move, or 
you'll be sorrier you were ever 
born!” exclaimed a voice from be- 
hind the burglar. 

He turned suddenly, and looked 
straight down the barrel of a re- 
volver, Behind the revolver stood 
Nathan, as cool as a cucumber and 
evidently enjoying the situation im- 
mensely. 

But the burglar was game, and he 
made a dash for the window. Nathan 
had anticipated that move, however, 
and stood directly in front of it, 
keeping him covered with his gun. 

“What’s all that row about down 
there?” called father’s voice from 
the top of the stairs. 

“Come down and see,” yelled Na- 
than. “And say, Dad, bring some 
rope with you—I might need it.” 

“Hand over that lantern,” com- 
manded Nathan, “and leave your 
gun alone. No monkey-business, 
now, or I’li shoot.” 

Realizing that Nathan meant 
business, the man complied with his 
requests with astonishing meek- 
ness. 

I took the lantern and put it down 
on the nearest table, with the glare 
of the light directed full into the 
burglar’s face, from which the 
clumsy mask had slipped. He duck- 
ed his head quickly, and pulled his 
hat far down over his face, as -if 
ashamed to let us see his features. 
But in that one instant that the light 
had rested upon his face I had re- 
ceived a shock of unpleasant sur- 
prise. For I had recognized in the 
man an old school-mate of mine, the 
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son of a man who held the respecc 
of the whole town. 

True, 1 had not seen Joel Mercer 
for several years, but one _ could 
never forget or mistake his face had 
they once seen it. For upon his left 
cheek was a livid, triangular scar, 
the result of dime-novels, ignorance 
and boyish exuberancy. 

At that instant father’s voice 
sounded from the doorway behind 
me. 

“Keep your gun on him, Nathan,” 
he said, ‘‘and | will tie his hands.” 
And he came close to the burglar’s 
side and looked at him. 

“Goodness!” he exclaimed, re- 
coiling as from a blow, “isn’t this 
Joel Mercer? Old Dr. Mercer’s 
son! What are you doing here? 
What a disgrace, what a disgrace!” 

A dark, red flush slowly spread 
over Joet’s Mercer’s face, but he 
never opened his lips. He only 
pulled the soft hat further down 
over his eyes. 

“I thought there was something 
familiar about his look,” remarked 
Nathan. “I knew I had seen that 
scar before, but I couldn’t place 
him.” 

The man’s hand went up quickly 
to the tell-tale scar and he took a 
step nearer the window. 

“None of that, none of that,” said 
Nathan. “You stay where you are, 
if you value your life. Sis,” turning 
to me, “you had better shut that 
window.” 

Joel shot a quick, appealing glance 
at me, raising his chin with a proud 
gesture as he did so. Instantly the 
thought of his proud old father— 
a man whose record was one of 
honor—and his sweet mother, flash- 
ed through my mind. How would 
they stand the disgrace of it? 

I started to go toward the win- 


dow, when father called to me: “Be- 
hind Nathan, Vera! Go behind Na- 
than. You don’t want to get in 
front of that gun.” 

“You might as well submit quiet- 
ly,” said father to Joel, as he tied a 
slip knot in one end of the rope; “‘for 
although this is a very disagreeable 
duty, yet in the interests of justice 
I must see that you are turned over 
to the proper authorities.” 

In passing behind Nathan, I no- 
ticed that the lantern was on one 
end of a piece of tly-paper. The other 
end hung over the edge of the table 
which I had to pass to reach the 
window. 

I glanced quickly at Joel Mercer. 
His eyes looked straight into mine 
for the fraction of a second. I 
brushed hard against the edge of 
the table, then sprang forward. 

Crash! And sudden darkness en- 
veloped us. 

“What on earth’s the matter?” 
yelled Nathan, his hand striking me 
as he wildly groped his way to the 
table. “Where’s that light gone to?” 

Through the confusion I heard 
rapid foot-steps on the porch, then 
the gate clicked, and I drew a deep 
breath of relief—guilty as I was. 

“Confound it!’ expostulated Na- 
than, with a hearty echo from 
father. He struck a match and 
looked around the room. 

“That burglar has escaped, just 
at the eleventh hour! Did you ever 
see such luck!” And Nathan ground 
his teeth, considerately refraining 
from strong language. 

“I’m glad of it!” I whispered soft- 
ly to myself. “Yes, I am.” 

The match in father’s hand splut- 
tered and went out. I reached-down 
and pulled the sheet of  fly-paper 
from my kimona and threw it under 
the table after the lantern. 
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The Wooing of Titania 





A Dream Idyl. 





By Katharine Elise Chapman 


N the old time, fairies used to be 
born upon the earth, although 
they never died here. After they 

had lived out their thousand years 
(and some who wished to attain 
great earth age lived here much 
longer), they slipped quietly away 
and went upon their long journey. 

Most of them were born out of 
the hearts of flowers; the substance 
of the flower their mother; their 
father the dew, the perfume-laden 
air, or a sunbeam. Many of them 
were tiny things, although after 
birth they grew to be much larger 
than their mother flower. Only a 
few attained to the size of mortals. 

Nor were fairies born from every 
flower. They came only as genius 
comes to the mortal race—the cul- 
mination of the choicest growth of 
plant and flower for countless years ; 
the epitome of long generations of 
life and vigor in one joyous, airy, 
peerless birth. 

One day ih that old time a rose- 
tinged lily began to unfold its pet- 
als in a tropic dawn. Its great 
leaves lay broadly prone upon the 
edge of a still, rank lake, where un- 
imaginable richness of verdure had 
lived and bourgeoned and died 
through quiescent ages. Near at 
hand, upon the brink, stood a noble 
tree, whose roots were partly lap- 
ped by the lake water and partly 
thrust down, down into the deep 
richness of the soil. The vast ex- 
panse of its branches swayed above 
the shadowed lake, and the wide, 
still leaves of the lily. But once in 
the day, at sunrise, could the sun 
glow and burn down upon the lily 
pads. Then it was that the flower- 
bud lay uncovered to his resistless 
touch. On this supreme morning, 





even at dawn, the petals began to 
stir, moved by the supernal thrill of 
his electric energy. At the touch of 
his first straight beams, they quiv- 
ered and trembled with the ecstasy 
of creative force, and then, smooth- 
ly, unresistingly, unfolded them- 
selves, making all the air about them 
a joy by reason of their elysian hue. 
For an instant, one long, bright 
beam pressed in upon the heart of 
the blossom—one instant, and from 
its inner cup of fragrance rose a 
new-born fairy. 

The grana tropic lily had been for 
ages bringing to perfection this con- 
summate production, and it was des- 
tined in all its generations to achieve 
but one of its kind; but this fairy 
was the last and greatest attainment 
in fairy history. 

Her rose-pink robe of gauze was 
still folded close about her, and 
heavy with flower juices; but so 
slight was she that a breeze from 
the tree above bore her to a broad 
leaf where she lay, thrilled and 
shaken with still impending life. All 
elements of subtile beauty were min- 
gled in her frame. There was the 
strong life of the great tree, drawn 
in by the plant fluids; there was the 
heavily-laden breath of forest and 
lake blooms; there were the tremu- 
lous air, the déw of night, the rain- 
bow hues of the lake; and at her 
heart one imprisoned ray, a fine, in- 
tense core of fire, caught as in a 
burning glass—this was her father, 
the sun. 

Such was Titania as she lay pant- 
ing upon the broad, _ green leaf. 
When she grew quieter at last she 
glided into smooth slumber. 

She was wakened by the rude and 
vigorous jostling of her leaf couch. 
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She opened her eyes of tawny-yel- 
low right into the roguish, dimpled, 
ivory-hued visage of a being similar 
to herself. He was leaning upon the 
upturned edge of the leaf, rocking 


and swaying, his alabaster chin 
resting upon one dimpled hand, 
while with the other he fanned her 
with his gauze-green robe. In his 
eyes was wonder mingled with in- 
clination. Into her eyes, also, came 
the wonder of the newly-born. While 
she gazed, he rose, dimpling and 
poising, and threw himself beside 
her. He ran his white fingers 
through her hair, still damp with 
the flower juices. He twined it 
around his fingers, he shook it about 
his shoulders lading all the air with 
enfranchised perfume. 

Even this dainty play was rough 
usage for the stranger. Two dew- 
drops rose in her eyes and rolled 
slowly down her cheeks. Hitherto 
she had lain motionless. Now, with 
an inward impelling reserve, she 
drew away from him to the utmost 
edge of the leaf. 

A corrugated ruffle of pouting dim- 
ples swept the forehead of her vis- 
itor. He sprang aloft, a flying rain- 
bow, scintillating as he moved, flung 
out upon all the air about him his 
filmy mantle, and vanished through 
the ether. 

Titania’s eyes widened with gaz- 
ing, then narrowed again, as the 
distance swallowed him. She moved 
restlessly, making play with her 
young limbs. As she stretched out 
her lovely arms, her wings of trans- 
lucent vermeil slowly opened. In 
untried effort she expanded them. 

Oh, the joy, the ecstasy! The joy 
of conscious life, the ecstasy of 
flight ! 

Intoxicated by this strange power, 
exuberant of life, rapt with the joy 
of fresh discovery, Titania flew and 
flew. The warm touch of the sun, 
the buoyant lift of the ocean winds, 
the maze of forest, the ruggedness 
of mountain, the melody of bird- 
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song, all made her consciousness a 
filling treasure house of sweets. 

And yet, is the joy of life enough 
to absorb her virgin being? She 
flits a moment here; poises an in- 
stant there; but an eager restless- 
ness urges her on, on. She is alone, 
the only creature of her kind in this 
vast solitude. 

After skimming the eastern ocean 
her feet touched upon the strangest 
shore she had yet discovered. Here 
was a land of twilight air. Here 
were stretches of verdant plains; 
placid rivers bearing curious argo- 
sies; low mountains lifting rigid 
greenery into the blue-gray sky. It 
was a land cold as well as myster- 
ious, yet with enchantment in its 
mystery. 

A weariness crept over her. She 
flitted down upon a great horizon- 
tal bow and stretched out upon it 
her airy length. And then, between 
the tree-boles, he, Oberon, danced 
up to her again—Oberon, King of 
the Fairies, drawn by her resistless 
attraction. Upon the nearest bough 
he alighted and began to sing. 


“The clover dew distilled at morn 

We drink, we drink, from hollow 
horn— 

Come follow, follow, follow! 

Its honey-cup we'll pierce with 
thorn 

And drink from calyx hollow— 
From lily’s chalice hollow.” 


But as he sang, she rose, and half- 
flitting from her bough, poised her- 
self with palpitating wings. Oberon 
changed the measure: 


“Oh, a moon and a wood and a fairy 
hey-day! 

Oh, the trance and the maze of the 
dance! 

And hey, and hey, 
sway 

In the light of thy golden glance!” 


to circle and 


Titania’s ear was attuned to song, 
all her structure being replete with 





























avenues for beauty, but she did not 
yet comprehend fairy language. 
That was most quickly learned 
through love; and Titania loved only 
the joy of existence. Even as Obe- 
ron sang, she threw up her wings 
in a warm, suffusing cloud, and was 
away. 

Her tantalizing flight drew the 
dimpled fairy after her. He followed, 
singing, laughing, in all the beauty 
of his outspread wings with colors 
flashing from bespangled dew- 
gems. Titania’s young wings soon 
grew slow of motion, and she hid 
herself in a thick growth of ferns. 
Oberon, radiating down upon her 
nesting place, crept again to her 
side. The fine core of fire at her 
heart sent its glow through her 
whole body at this too near ap- 
proach. Oberon was entranced by 
her splendor. He threw over her 
his spangled wing, and reached out 
his arms to draw her closer. The 
maiden fairy’s instinctive dignity 
was affronted. Anger blazed out- 
ward from her inner fire. She drew 
herself away, and struck at him with 
both hand and wing. Her fire en- 
veloped, it scorched, it wilted her 
over-bold admirer. He shrank low 
amid the fern-fronds, quivering, and 
Titania fled once more, winging her 
swift way back to her mother lily. 
The great blossom had opened its 
petals to the widest, and was turned 
a full, mature crimson. The fairy 
reclined low against its aureate 
heart, and immediately its leaves 
closed over her again. 

But what was this? The cool, hol- 
low, musky-fragrant cave, once wide 
to her as the audience room of a 
palace, now seemed a mere cell, a 
cramped cavity scarcely roomy 
enough to contain her folded wings. 
The enfolding panels of her state 
chamber pressed against her palpi- 
tating sides, and their scent was 
heavy and turgid. She crouched low 
awhile, leaning her delicate head 
against a petal. But she soon began 
again to long for the large, uncurb- 
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ed atmosphere, the lift, the buoy- 
ant spread of it, the rapture of part- 
ing it with her wings and flying free 


beneath the sun. She thought of 
the saucy boy whom she had seen 
at her feet, scorching in the blaze 
of anger. Was he lying there siill, 
withered and motionless? Would 
she never again see him dimpling, 
scintillating, gemming the air with 
prisms? 

She stirred restlessly—she rose to 
her feet. The panels of her tiny 
domicile fell away from her, and 
she soared like a lark into the large 
world. 

She sought again the forest of 
ferns. She flew hither and thither, 
parting the long fronds with her 
delicate arms, searching, peering, 
suffusing the cool shadows with her 
topaz glance. 

But he was gone. 

Then, wing-weary but in haste, 
her gauzy pinions buffeting the 
heavy air, she beat her way again to 
the green, cool forest of the north- 
ern land. In the midst of this forest 
was a tree-encircled plain, floored 
with such plumy grass as fills with 
delight the heart of all living beings. 
Mortals love it; fairies revel in it. 
And there Titania caught glimpses 
of other creatures like herself—the 
first, except Oberon which she had 
seen. Central amid the shifting 
brightness of their movement was 
Oberon himself, light of heart and 
foot, joyous, iridescent. He was 
holding by the hand another sprite, 
fairer than herself, it seemed to Ti- 
tania, and pale as the evening star. 
Titania knew no words, but as she 
heard their voices caroling to the 
dance, she could translate the music 
into the language of her own inner 
being. Like a morning cloud tinged 
rosy by the coming sun, she swept 
down upon them. 

Oberon’s companion was .Eglan- 
tine, and she, even before the fairy 
king himself, caught sight of this 
vision which was dawning upon the 
fairy world. 
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She paused; in a flash she saw her 
empire over his restless fancy de- 
parting. She clasped tighter his dim- 
pled hand and tried to divert his ca- 
pricious humor; but he, even now 
gazing at Titania, was _ transfixed 
between confusion and enticement. 
Titania’s soft little feet, already 
pressing the sward, were irresistibly 
drawn to the dimpling boy. A quiver 
such as he had felt when he shrivel- 
ed before her anger convulsed him, 
and he shrank away. KEglantine, de- 
lighted, clung to him, leading him 
still farther away, and smiling wan- 
ly with liquid glance. Then Titania, 
unconscious of pride or shame, 
moved nearer, beckoning to him with 
inviting hand. Oberon took a step 
forward; but Eglantine, gliding in 
front of him, tried to oppose her 
slight body to his advance. Seeing 
this, Titania, falling upon her knees, 
a crystal drop swelling beneath each 
eyelid, again waved her pink hand 
in a gesture of gentle but imperi- 
ous appeal. 

In another instant, Oberon would 
have knelt at her side; but in that 
instant Eglantine began to sing: 


“A nixie sang by a rivulet— 

‘O ripple, ripple, ripple ; 

I’ll dip my brush till it’s cool and wet 

And paint me a robe in silver and 
jet, 

With tawny streak and stipple; 

And a fairy lover I’ll get, I'll get— 

Oh, ripple, ripple, ripple!’ ” 


Now, Oberon was born of a cas- 
cade, so at the words he_ turned 
again to her, drawn by the mysteri- 
ous attraction of his origin. The 
wily fairy sang again: 


“Beware, beware her scorching ray, 
Oh, hear the waters dashing! 
Beneath their coolness hide away 
And feel the wavelet splashing ; 
Amid the pebbles frisk and play— 
Amid the whirlpool’s crashing!” 


listened, Eglantine 


As Oberon 


lured him farther and farther from 
Titania. Now she spread her wings, 
still murmuring the refrain, and ris- 
ing with Oberon, they sailed the blue 
air upon their wide-spread gauze, 
two fairy air-frigates, vanishing in 
the distance. 

Titania, with a hectic flush which 
made the air about her wonder, rose 
in a glowing cloud and again sought 
refuge with her mother-blossom. 
She left behind her a ruby and car- 
mine trail as she flew. 

But, alas! the crimson petals of 
the great lily were withered and 
fallen. The golden heart out of 
which she had sprung was sere and 
dead. No warm, sheltering cave of 
fragrance was there to cover her 
drooping head, or to conceal her 
burning heart from the gaze of the 
sky. Titania sank in a rosy shame 
upon the broad leaf which had first 
received her; but even the leaf re- 
jected her. It was too cramped for 
her expanded beauty; it quivered 
under the shock of her descent. She 
sprang up again and fled into the 
recesses of the near forest. She 
sank, fluttering, upon the sand. She 
drew around her her perfumed hair 
and shook it over her shoulders, her 
body, her face, all quivering in the 
agonizing desire to hide—hide— 
from jeering and scornful day. She 
spread her slight wings about her 
in a protecting mist. 

And with her face bowed towards 
the earth, this gay creature, born to 
be one with the ecstasy of creation, 
drooped within the air, her essential 
element. She was conscious of a 
something throbbing within which 
drew to itself the juices and fra- 
grance of her body, scorching and 
destroying them. She did not yet 
know that mortals called this strange 
sensation pain. 

She sat there a nameless number 
of fairy hours. With the sudden 
departure of the sun she felt the 
chill of night closing about her. Her 
enfolding tresses were imbrued with 
her tears. 
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The Birth of 


Out of the darkness and stillness 
rose a low, cool flow of sound. It 
was a song, tinkled out as a lover 
would murmur a soft refrain to be 
heard but by one. Titania was swept 
by a thrill of awakened sensation. 
She parted her hair at her ears and 
listened. 

It drew nearer; it grew louder. 
She began to distinguish words— 
and, oh, joy! she could understand 
them now. 


“Where is my rose-bloom lady” 


Titania parted the amber ringlets 
at her forehead and lifted her head. 


“Where is my rose-bloom lady? 
Hiding in plume-grass shady— 
Wreathed in scent of flowers?” 


Titania drew the ringlets over her 
face again and crouched lower. But 
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she peeped through her tresses. 


“Where is my sun-warm lady? 
Veiled in the mist of showers?” 


The tremulous fairy folded her 
enveloping wings, and they fell, a 
mere thread, at her back. 


“Oh, gay is the wood where my gem- 
bright throne 
Gleams ‘neath the greenwood tree, 
Come, amber-eyed, blushing mid 
scintillant zone, 
Come . 
Titania parted her tresses and 
swept them back over her shoulders. 





“Come, warm in thy fragrance, thou 
Peerless but Lone! 
Come, reign with me!” 
The voice ceased. Titania knew 
he had found her. 





The Birth of Friendship 





Adapted from the Japanese by Ichninotani Gleason 


And—Daibutsu looked down with merciful eye, 


Seeing Humanity a-struggling lie, 


With selfish Despair in Hatred! mire. 


With pitying hand upon each heart he pressed 


That seal of affection forever blest— 


Endowing it with a love unsexed—And called it 


Friendship. 











The White Owl 


An Indian Tale. 





By Lauren T. Tuttle 


N the early dawn of the _ nine- 

teenth century there nestled an 

Indian village on the banks of 
the Rock River close to where it 
flows into the Father of Waters, 
the Mississippi. The village 
ruled by the great chief of the 
Sacs and Foxes, Black Hawk. Near 
by, overlooking the whole surround- 
ing country, was a lofty wooded 
summit. This, under the name of 
Black Hawk’s watch tower, endures 
to this day as sole monument of a 
vanished people and their chief 
whose name it bears. Around its 
foot where once clustered the sim- 


ple lodges of the red man, now 
gather the noise and soot of the 
white man’s cities. About this 


tower of nature, even to this day, 
there lingers an air of mystery. The 
spirit of an Indian girl, in the form 
of a large white owl, may at times 
be seen hovering amid the shrub- 
bery of its top. Thereby hangs the 
story of Ionas and Namah, _inter- 
twined with the fate of the Sacs and 
Foxes. 
* * . * * 

It was an autumn afternoon. The 
hickory, oak and maple trees and 
the sumac bushes on Chief Black 
Hawk’s favorite summit were gay 
with the colors of early fall. Thus 
clad more than ever, this proud 
eminence resembled a giant chief- 
tain. On the summit’s crest stood 
Black Hawk, silent, alone and mo- 
tionless. 

He looked far out to westward 
over gleaming river and yellow plain 
to where the rolling prairie and the 
hazy autumn sky blended, and he 
saw no foe. The-red man and nature 
ruled in virgin freedom—free as 
yet from the white invader. This 


was. 


was a time of peace and plenty. 
Down in the village he saw the wo- 
men busy drying the meat of buf- 
faloes; the children romping about 
the lodges; and the warriors return- 
ing from the hunt. By the river he 
saw two young people conversing 
as only lovers can. The grave 
countenance of Black Hawk illu- 
mined with a smile as he murmured: 
“Tonas, tall and straight like the 
pine, brave as your father, Kamini- 
kus, you are wooing my daughter, 
Namah, well. She will make you a 
good wife. May you be swift and 
fortunate in the hunt. May the wig- 
wam of Ionas and Namah always 
hold plenty.” 

As the sun moved towards its set- 
ting, Black Hawk descended into 
the village and entered his lodge. 
While he sat and smoked, his wife 
came to him and said: 

“Three Moons, wife of Kaminikus, 
has been here to ask for your daugh- 
ter Namah to be wife of Ionas, son 
of Kaminikus.” After some minutes 
of silence he replied: “Make ready 
a feast; to-night my nearest kins- 
men and I shall talk it over  to- 
gether.” 

Just as the dusk deepened into 
dark, Black Hawk’s relatives gath- 
ered at his lodge. The women 
brought in the boiled buffalo meat 
and berries, placing them before 
the guests seated in semi-circle 
about the lodge. After the com- 
pany had eaten, Black Hawk, as 
host, took the sacred redstone pipe 
and prayed, hlowing smoke to the 
Sky Deity, the Earth Deity and the 
north, south, east and west. Then 
he passed the pipe to his neighbor 
on the left, so it passed among the 
kinsmen gathered in council. The 
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chief spoke: “My brothers, Ionas, 
son of Kaminikus, asks for my Na- 
mah to be his wife. What say you?” 
A silence fell, then Spotted Tail, the 
oldest of those present, said: “lonas 
should have the beautiful Namah 
for his bride. He is rich, he is gen- 
erous, he is brave; and Namah will 
make him a good wife.” Others 
spoke, all agreeing with Spotted Tail 
and so the matter was decided. Next 
morning, when the first slanting sun 
rays broke the twilight, an Indian 
maid passed down the village street. 
Her white buckskin gown was gay 
with beads and bright-colored quills 
and fringed with elk tushes; about 
her neck was a string of wam-pum; 
her hair, smooth and shining, fell 
in two long braids toward her dainty 
moccasined feet. It was Namah, 
followed closely by her younger sis- 
ter. With downcast eyes and blush- 
ing cheeks, she was bearing the bowl 
of food to Ionas. This was the an- 
nouncement of their betrothal. 


On the evening of this day, down 
by the river, where the willows af- 
forded a shaded retreat from the 
light of the full moon, a figure stood 


in silence as if waiting. It was the 
lover, Ionas. Soon a soft hoot, as 
of an owl, sounded on the quiet air. 
Then a lithe form glided down the 
path. lIonas stepped forward quick- 
ly; his loose outer robe of buffalo 
skin opened and then closed. Na- 
mah was in the arms of her lover. 
What those two lovers said, the 
wide world of lovers well knows. 
That conference by the river was a 
long one, and the lodge fires were 
no longer burning when they bid one 
another good-night. The village 
was wrapped in the quiet of peaceful 
slumbers; only the whinny of a 
horse or the snarl of a wakeful dog 
now and then broke the stillness of 
the night. 

Ionas was entering his lodge when 
he saw two dark figures slip up to 
where his favorite horse was teth- 
ered. At once he knew these were 
enemies come to steal his people’s 
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horses. He grappled with the nearer 
of the two invaders while the other 
fled. There, in the quiet of the night 
the two braves fought a life and 
death struggle. The combat was 
swift, deadly and silent. At last, 
Ionas, with his enemy beneath him, 
raised his dagger to strike. The 
strange warrior, yielding, begged 
for mercy, saying he was the only 
son of an aged chief. lIonas sheath- 
ed his weapon, then, with sudden 
treachery the captive drew a con- 
cealed knife, and slashed the right 
arm of his merciful captor, painful- 
ly but not seriously wounding him. 
tonas quickly disarmed and pinion- 
ed his foe to the ground, again spar- 
ing the life of him who in treachery 
would have taken his. By this time 
the camp was aroused and the cap- 
tive hostile was made secure. With 
the coming of morning a_ solemn 
council was held to give him quick 
trial and punishment. He _ was 
found to be Nanamakee, son of Sho- 
quoquon, the chief of the loways. 
The aged prophet, Wobokeshick, 
arose, his eyes bright with the fire 
of vengeance, and said: “This man 
tried to steal our people’s horses. 
He is an enemy. He must die. His 
scalp shall ornament the lodge of 
his captor.” Nods and grunts of 
approval passed around the circle 
of men. lIonas then spoke: “Oh, 
great Chief Black Hawk, and you, 
my brothers, this man is the only 
son of the Chief Shoquoquon. He 
is young and strong and can kill 
many buffaloes. His father is old 
and weak, and needs his son, Spare 
his life. Send me to the Ioways and 
I will bring you rich ransom for 
him.” So the council decided. 
That evening when the sun was 
set and the hunters had returned, 
and the women had laid by the tasks 
of the day, the beating of a tom-tom 
was heard from the great dance 
lodge. The lively rhythm of the 
hollow one-toned music called the 
people to the dance, the merry pow- 
wow. Black Hawk in the full rega- 
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lia of his state, the warriors with 
faces freshly painted, the young wo- 
men, with long, glossy braids, all 
gathered in glad obedience to the 
tom-tom’s summons. On the right 
of the lodge sat the men; Nanama- 
kee was there as the guest of Io- 
nas. On the left of the lodge were 
the women. The singers began their 
chant, while the dancers circled 
slowly. Namah, graceful and light 
as a birch canoe on the’ water, 
moved into the dance. Every eye 
followed her; Nanamakee’s kindled 
with a sudden fire when he beheld 
her. Soon she came and paused be- 
fore lonas, the sign that she would 
have him dance with her. Turn- 
ing, Ionas said: ‘Nanamakee, al- 
though a captive, you are my guest 
to-night. This is Namah, my prom- 
ised bride; you shall dance with 
her.” They stepped out on _ the 
floor together—Namah and Nana- 
makee, Suddenly, a large rattlesnake 
started out from among the logs on 
the fire, and gliding in front of Io- 
nas, passed out into the night. At 
the same moment a white owl flew 
stealthily down within the circle of 
fire light, then quickly fled, uttering 
a dismal cry. lonas was filled with 
a sudden, unnamed terror. Wobo- 
keshick, the medicine man, shook 
his head: “Evil omens those, my 
son.” 

That night, before the lodge door 
of Black Hawk, Ionas bade farewell 
to Namah. “To-morrow I go on a 
far journey to the land of the Io- 
ways. When I return I shall have 
many horses and much buffalo meat. 
Then you shall come to my lodge 
and sit beside me and be my wife.” 
“May the Great Spirit keep you, Io- 
nas,” she replied, “and make you 
swift in the hunt and successful in 
your mission. Namah will wait for 
you.” 

By the early morning light, Ionas, 
accompanied by White Antelope, 
the young son of Black Hawk, quiet- 
ly departed for the land of their 
foes, the Ioways. They had crossed 
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the wide waters of the Mississippi, 
and were well on their journey when 
a band of Sioux swooped down up- 
on them. White Antelope died 
fighting; lonas, severely wounded, 
was captured and carried to the far- 
off territory of the Sioux. 
* * * * XK 

Five summers and winters of 
captivity had passed, and now, at 
last escaped, lonas approached the 
village of his people. He remem- 
bered his parting with Namah and 
her promise to wait for him. Seven 
times in his dreams he had seen her, 
but when he stretched out his arms 
she disappeared, and a white owl 
rose and flew past him. Once, sud- 
denly awaking, he found a white 
owl sitting at his feet. When he 
stirred, it rose and flew over him, 
fanning his face with its ghostly 
pinions. The memory of all this 
filled him with a dull fear. As he 
passed along he noted many cabins 
of the white men here and there. 
These, too, boded no good. But he 
strove to cast his fears from him; 
surely she was waiting for him, his 
beautiful Namah. He pressed on 
eagerly. 

Black Hawk’s tower he found 
standing sentinel-like as ever, but 
the village was gone. Where Black 
Hawk’s lodge had been only a pile 
of ashes remained. Where his own 
lodge had stood a hideous rattle- 
snake lay coiled. Overhead on the 
cliff sat a great white owl. 

In dumb desolation, Ionas wan- 
dered in search of his people. On 
the western shore of the Mississippt 
near where the Flint River enters, 
he found the still proud Black Hawk 
with a miserable remnant of the 
Sacs and Foxes about him. 

“Oh, Father Black Hawk,” he 
said, “I am Ionas, returned from the 
great desert that stretches to the 
mighty western mountains, the wig- 
wam of the Sun God. I was carried 
there by the Sioux. They killed 
your son, White Antelope, but took 
me, and held me these many moons. 


























a slave. Where is my Namah?” 

“Ionas, our sorrows are many. 
Nanamakee, the loway, tried to steal 
the heart of Namah from you. But 
Namah was true. The moons of 
winter waxed and waned; the warm- 
breathed south wind came again, 
bringing summer; still no sign came 
of you and White Antelope. Then 
we set Nanamakee free to return to 
his people. The next night Namah 
went down, as usual, to draw water 
at the river. It was the dark of 
the moon and a storm was threat- 
ening. While she was gone, the 
storm broke. I started out to find 
her. There was a cry. Then by 
the glare of the lightning, I saw 
Namah afid—it was Nanamakee 
bearing her away. He passed close 
by the cliff while she struggled to 
free herself from him. A flaming 
fire-brand of the lightning burned 
across the heavens and smote the 
cliff; there was a rumbling as of 
many buffaloes charging over the 
sky-prairies, then a crash; a portion 
of the cliff fell. Namah and Nana- 
makee were buried beneath it. By 
the flickering lightning-torch, I saw 
a white owl rise from the ruin—it 
was Namah’s spirit. A rattlesnake 
slid away into the underbrush—that 
was Nanamakee. My son, Namah 
was true. As a white owl, her spirit 
still waits for you.” 

“But, Father Black Hawk,” the 
stricken young man asked, “why is 
our village deserted?” 


Humility. 
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“From the East, that dark place 
whence the Night Monster comes 
to chase the Sun God to his lodge, 
the white man came bringing dark 
evils. He drove us from our village 
and our cornfields. He .:as killed 
and scattered our people.” 

Ionas turned away, sile1.. in his 
sorrow. Before the sun had risen 
the following day, he entered his 
canoe and turned its bow up the 
river seeking an island in the Mis- 
sissippi where, alone, he might 
mourn for Namah and his dying 
race. From a thickly wooded isle, 
wierdly festooned with the _ wild 
grape vines, a white owl silently 
sailed down and settled on the fore 
part of the canoe. At the sight, the 
desolate Ionas startled. ‘Namah,” 
he cried, “Namah.” The white owl 
turned to fly, but its wings seemed 
suddenly to fail, and it sank into 
the Mississippi. At that moment 
the sun cast a ruddy gleam across 
the water. Peering into the rip- 
pling depths, lonas saw his Namah 
as he saw her that night at the 
dance lodge. “Namah,” the young 
brave cried, “I will join you.” 

Then the Father of Waters re- 
ceived him too. Ionas and Namah 
were united in the Spirit Land. 

A canoe drifted down by Black 
Hawk’s lodge. He saw it, and dis- 
cerned two figures—Ionas and Na- 
mah. But the mist lifted, the ca- 
noe drifted closer; it was empty. 
The old chief understood. 





Humility 


Translated from the Japanese of K. Shinomiya by Ichninotani Gleason 


The morning-glory recks not my smile nor sighs, 
But awakens with welcome to the glad sunrise. 
The whispering trees and the low-song river 

Stop not nor listen when my soul’s a-quiver. 

Nature is singingly glad in cherry-bloom time, 

So I must gloss over my trouble—and then sublime 


My face—for but an atom to Kama am I. 

















A Mountain Wilderness 


in the City’s Heart 





By Harold French 


N the very heart of the City and 

County of San Francisco exists 

a terra incognita. Walled by 
houses on the north and east, a vast 
silent, solemn forest swells from 
ridge to ridge for the distance of 
nearly five miles, its area exceeding 
that of the Golden Gate Park and 
the Presidio combined. Its timber- 
ed mass sweeps across hidden shel- 
tered valleys, mirrored here and 
there by lonely crystal lakes, trans- 
forming cheerless dunes into scenes 
of sylvan loveliness. Yet, save to 
a few more venturesome spirits, this 
densely-forested mountain range is 
veiled in mystery. Many a Park 
pedestrian, wearying of the same- 
ness and the tameness of his more 
familiar haunts, has wandered up- 
wards towards the Affiliated Col- 
leges with the purpose of exploring 
this Black Forest which lies beyond. 
Suddenly, he is confronted by a 
barbed wire trocha, surmounted at 
frequent intervals with this warn- 
ing: “Positively No Admittance to 
the Forest.” Then he remembers 
certain fearsome legends of man- 
eating watch-dogs and their biped 
prototypes, dragons, which rumor 
whispers lie in wait for the unwary 
trespasser. 

Then there are tales of suicides 
found hanging to the trees, and 
stories of the bleaching, well-picked 
bones of men who enter its soli- 
tudes, never again to emerge. The 
barbed-wire trocha, the guardian 
dragons and the “h’ants,” combined 
with the promptings of a hereditary 
instinct handed down from the days 
when the king’s forest was forbid- 
den to the peasantry under the pen- 
alty of the gibbet, all these tend to 
turn the wanderer back. 


Where Stanyan street ascends the 
steep Clarendon Heights, it’s west- 
erly line is shaded by a dense wall 
of eucalyptus trees over fifty feet 
in height. A few rods removed 
from the street, sturdy young pines, 
cedars and cypresses replace to a 
large extent these Australian exot- 
ics, enabling a rich, wild under- 
growth to flourish luxuriantly. 
“Over the hills to the poorhouse,” 
and far beyond, this forest extends 
in a southerly direction to the line 
of the Ingleside cars, thence spread- 
ing westerly for over two miles 
across the hills and dunes to a hid- 
den, sand-margined lake, Laguna 
Puerca. 

The forest’s northerly front 
stretches from Stanyan street to 
Seventh avenue, then turns to the 
south over to Lake Honda, where, 
crossing the Almshouse Road, it 
sweeps diagonally over a_ brushy 
ridge which slopes steeply to the 
west in a series of storm-eroded 
sandstone pinnacles. On the map 
of the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco, the Sutro Forest is indicated 
by the San Miguel Rancho, and is 
divided into two wooded areas by 
the Corbett or San Miguel road. The 
northern forest girdling Sutro Peak 
extends over 1,250 acres, while the 
southern wood robes the crest of 
Stanford Heights, whence it spreads 
to Ingleside, and westerly to a point 
a mile beyond the Trocadero, cover- 
ing about two thousand acres. By 
way of comparison, the Golden Gate 
Park extends over 1,015 acres, while 
the Presidio covers fifteen hundred. 

In 1879, the late Mayor Adolph 
Sutro bought the San Miguel Ran- 
cho from Mr. F. L. A. Pioche, and 
in the few years following he pro- 
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ceeded to ai-forest this rugged range 
—the backbone cf the county. Four 
mountains, each verging on a thou- 
sand feet in altitude, were thickly 
planted with millions of young trees. 
A pleasing variety of the eucalipti 
and coniferae were set out, inter- 
spersed with locust trees and aca- 
cias. In a few years the rough con- 
tours were softened with the vivid 
green of young verdure, while in 
the canyons a dense undergrowth 
sprang up as by magic with all the 
wildness of nature. Whether Mayor 
Sutro originally intended this pri- 
vate forest reserve as a future pub- 
lic park or whether, as is more prob- 
able, it was planted for purely specu- 
lative purposes, is still a matter of 
conjecture. At the present time the 
Sutro heirs strictly exclude the gen- 
eral public from the forests on the 
ground that privileges, if granted, 
would be abused. Several dangerous 
fires have menaced the woods in late 
years which were started by care- 
less or malicious intruders. 


The Wildness of Sutro Peak. 

South of the Affiliated Colleges, a 
densely wooded slope rises to the 
altitude of a thousand feet, the main 
crest being known as Sutro Peak, or 
Blue Mountain. Its structure is a 
massive formation of San Francisco 
sandstone outcropping ina series 
of protruding ribs of variegated, rib- 
bon-jasper. These ledges are of 
beautiful stratification, many-hued 
and polished by the lapidary-storms, 
their rough edges being softened by 
luxuriant, clinging ferns and deep 
moss. Here and there festoons of 
creeping vines half conceal deep 
caves in which a man might live in 
comfort. Broad paths of easy gra- 
dient, wind through the forest, cut 
in places through the solid rock, 
resembling miniature railway routes. 
Here the trail dips down into wild 
canyons, densely timbered with res- 
inous pines whose needles form a 
foot-pleasing carpet of rusty color. 
Rank, water-haunting undergrowth 
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of much variety vies with ferns of 
diverse.and graceful profusion, Bum- 
ble-bees and humming-birds vibrate 
as they poise over glorious wild- 
flower thickets. The classifying of 
myriad herbs would delight the 
eager botanist who should venture 
here. You are to all appearance in 
the heart of some remote mountain 
gorge “far from the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife.” Now the trail in- 
vites you on to new delights, and 
suddenly you pause on the brink of 
a beetling bluff, Below you the pines 
drop away in orderly retreat, and 
behold! the vast, expanding city 
spreads beneath. 

Its thousand streets and waves of 
house-built hills stretch from the 
ship-dotted bay to the white fringe 
of surf pounding on the western rim 
of the peninsula. Thousands of black 
human specks animate the low-lying 
Golden Gate Park, from whose re- 
lief map, a study in green and red, 
the distinct though distant music of 
the band concert floats upward, 
blending with the ceaseless sound 
of the surf. Now the drone of a 
holiday-laden trolley car drowns out 
the music of band and wilding bird 
and bee. The most sweeping pano- 
rama of the city is obtained from a 
number of flower-sprinkled ledges 
half-way up the northern front of 
the mountain, the actual summit it- 
self being overgrown with trees 
which obscure the view. Wildest 
of all the recesses of Sutro Peak is 
Stanyan canyon, which slopes to- 
wards the -‘veet, bearing the same 
name. From_ steep overhanging 
bluffs of jasper rock, you may turn 
your gaze from the roofs of near- 
by residences and the city’s streets, 
and peering over its mossy edge, 
you may see deep in the canyon’s 
shaded depths flaming unplucked 
columbines nod on their dainty 
stems to bowing companies of ferns. 

Entering the forest from upper 
Stanyan street, a broad road cross- 
ing a low divide between Sutro Peak 
and the wood-walled Clarendon 
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Heights, leads to a sunny ranch in 
a clearing on the southern slope. 
Here, in the midst of a promising or- 
chard is the cozy cottage of the 
forest-keeper, Mr. Brickwedel. An 
acquaintance with this guardian of 
the estate proved him to be indeed 
a most genial type of a dragon, but 
his strenuous watch-dogs, regard- 
less of the writer’s passports, sur- 
passed all expectations and appre- 
hensions. One challenging Cere- 
brus nearly uprooted a two-foot pine 
to which he was fortunately chained, 
in his endeavors to live up to his 
reputation as a man-eater. At night, 
these canine dragons are turned 
loose to keep off the coyotes and 
foxes which really infest these woods 
—and it is probable that in their 
nocturnal prowlings they have more 
than once tasted human flesh, since 
many unfortunates select the Sutro 
forest for the purpose of committing 
suicide. The forest-keeper has fre- 
quently found the remains of these 
suicides in some remote place, from 
which it is difficult to remove them, 
and since he has to bear the brunt 
of such unpleasant discoveries, he 
mildly suggests that all those who 
enter the forest with the fell intent 
of shuffling off this mortal coil will 
confer a favor upon him by keep- 
ing near the road. He also protests 
against those individuals who pre- 
fer to hang themselves, as it is natu- 
rally jarring to his sensibilities to 
suddenly bump into a_ cadaver 
swinging among the tall timber, as 
has been his experience. 


The Southern Forest. 

The Southern slope of Sutro Peak 
is drained by a little streamlet 
emptying into Lake Honda, beyond 
which lies the Almshouse tract and 
a sheltered little upland valley dot- 
ted with the checker-boarded crops 
of Italian vegetable gardeners. 
Were Market street extended a cou- 
ple of miles in its present south- 
westerly direction, it would pass 
through the saddle between the 
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Twin Peaks and descend into this 
little hill-girt valley, and for some 
distance, it would closely parallel 
the Corbett road. South of this 
thoroughfare, another jagged ridge 


rises to an altitude of over nine 
hundred feet, dense, young forests 
flourishing upon its steep and rocky 
slopes. . To the east this ridge is 
known as Stanford Heights, and is 
situated a mile to the west of Glen 
Park. On all sides during the 
spring months, open spots among 
the pines are a blaze of gorgeous 
poppies, blue-eyed grass and dainty 
nemophilae. From its crest you may 
look down upon miles of forests 
stretching to the south and west, 
while beyond the Ocean House road 
other woods belonging to the Spring 
Valley Water Company extend to 
the glistening surface of Lake Mer- 
ced. Eastward the city spreads far 
and wide. Chimes from a distant 
belfry float softly upward. A heavy 
train rumbles around the Bernal 
curves. A white puff of steam from 
the locomotive is followed ten sec- 
onds later by the sound of its warn- 
ing whistle. On the shoulder of 
the southern slope, a long wall of 
jasper rocks follows the backbone 
of a flanking ridge. This wall is 
nearly a thousand feet in length and 
is composed of huge fragments of 
rock, some of which exceed a half 
ton in weight. Its appearance indi- 
cates great age, and it has served no 
modern purpose whatever, since it 
was here when the first settlers 
came. Half a mile southward in 
the heart of the forest is another of 
these mysterious, ancient walls, a 
hundred yards in length. These are 
undoubtedly relics of a pre-historic 
people who settled in the Berkeley 
hills and elsewhere in the bay re- 
gion at some very remote period. It 
is believed that before their com- 
pletion, according to the purposes 
for which they were intended, their 
builders were overwhelmed by some 
enemy, more powerful physically, 
but lower in the scale of civilization. 
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In the midst of this lower forest, 
three-quarters of a mile northeast 
from the Ingleside, are three mining 
shafts which have been sunk to a 
depth of from forty to sixty feet. 
These were dug by an old miner 
years ago, who claimed that he had 
discovered gold-bearing quartz run- 
ning several dollars to the ton. The 
formation is very far from being an 
auriferous one, but streaks of man- 
ganese ore are common among these 
jasyery rocks. Dangerous spots are 
these pits, because the open mouths 
are full of temptations which lure 
the feet. Beautiful ferns of several 
varieties, including the dainty 
golden backs, cling to the upper sur- 
faces of the shafts. The dump-piles 
are rich with poppies, floral nuggets 
of great beauty. 


The Future of the Forest. 


Year by year the Sutro Forest is 
becoming more of a wilderness. Me- 
andering paths which might delight 
holiday thousands are becoming hid- 
den by creeping vines and fallen 
trees. Coyotes and other “varmints” 
have found excellent retreats in this 
covert, from which they may de- 
scend on marauding expeditions in- 
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to the Golden Gate Park to prey up- 
on the rabbits, quail, pheasants and 
water fowl which are an abundanc 
and easy game. Frequently coyotes 
and foxes have been killed by Park 
policemen, and their tracks have 
pointed toward the Sutro Forest as 
their last place of residence. 

To one who has wandered an en- 
tire day within its umbrageous 
depth, meeting only two human be- 
ings within its confines, thoughts re- 
garding the future of the forest 
prompted the following questions: 

How long will its silence remain 
unbroken by the merry laughter of 
children on a holiday’s ramble, or 
when will the axemen and surveyors 
commence their work of deforesta- 
tion and dissection into blocks and 
lots? 

Could not some arrangement be 
effected by which the city could af- 
ford the forest protection in return 
for the privilege of admitting the 
public under certain necessary re- 
strictions? 

Or is it really true that our citi- 
zens, who are free to ramble at will 
among the wild places of neighbor- 
ing counties, cannot be trusted in 
this wilderness so near at home, 
even under police supervision? 





Lest We Grow ‘Too Content 





By Mabel Porter Pitts 


Lest we grow too content, 


Lest the joys of the world make the pain of regretting 
To leave it too keen, we have sorrows that, fretting 
Our souls with their cankerous gnawing, are given 


Lest we grow too content. 


As the pendulum swings 


So our lives, ever pendent ’twixt laughter and sorrow, 
To-day swing in light and in darkness to-morrow ; 
The tears or the joys may be cut with the stroke 


As the pendulum swings. 














I’M a pore lone widder; hand 
Hi live hat MHundercliff, 
Stockton-hon-Sea. Mr. John 
Dunkum, hov sainted memory, my 
late ’usband has was, ’e departed 
this life, rest ’is soul, hon Chris’mus 
Heve, 1899. So you see, Hi’ve been 
a widder five year come Chris’mus ; 
not but what Hi could ’ave been mar- 
ri’d hagen, hover hand hover hagen ; 
but hout hov love hand respeck for 
the dear departed, Hi med hup my 
mind to stop single, hand ha’ard 
time Hi ’ad hov hit, Hi can tell you; 
for though Hi sez hit has didn’t 
hought to say it, Hi was, hand for 
that matter, ham still, ha very ’and- 
some young widder ; hand many was 
the fine young fellers has set their 
caps hat me, but Hi stood hup hagen 
hem hall. 

When fust me hand my ’usband 
was marri’d, we lived hin London, 
but summow the hair didn’t soote 
"im, hand we was rekimend to come 
‘ere. ‘Owsomever, ’e didn’t last 
long hafter ’e got ‘ere, pore dear 
man, rest ’is soul. Stockton-hon- 
Sea hain’t much hov ha place for 
visitors, but hit’s. quiet hand shel- 
tered hand ’ighly rekimend for con- 
sumtives, but hit didn’t soote ’im, 
pore dear man, rest ’is soul. 

That sign has you see hin the win- 
der wasn’t halways there; when fust 
Hi was ha widder, Hi took hin plain 
sewin’, for what with doctor’s bills, 
hand little delicasics, hand such like, 
Hi was come pretty close, hand ‘ad 
to do somethin’ to bring hin ha 
crust. Hi halways was, though Hi 
sez hit has didn’t hought to, ha very 
good sewer, hand the people ’ere- 
abouts soon found hit hout; hand Hi 
was kep’ busy from mornin’ till 
night, hand ha good many young 
men was hamong my best custom- 


Taken in and Done For 


By John Baden 





ers, hand mighty pertiklar some hov 
"hem was, Hi can tell you, hand 
they hused to come pretty hoffen to 
see ’ow their work was gettin’ hon, 
which hused to ’inder me ha good 
deal, but Hi couldn’t be cross with 
‘hem, you know, they was hall hov 
‘hem such nice young fellers. But 
there was one hin pertiklar, Mr. 
Smith was ’is name, ’e was so very 
considerin’. “Mrs. Dunkum,” sez 
’e, “why do you stick so close to 
your sewin’? You'll hinjure your 
heyes, you will?” Hand _ sure 
henough, ’e was right, for Hi was 
beginnin’ to feel has Hi should soon 
‘ave to wear spekticles. “Don’t you 
think you would do better hif you 
took hin some young men hand did 
for hem? There’s me, for hinstance. 
Hi should be so glad hif you would 
take me hin, hand do for me, has 
well has my sewin’! Then there’s 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Jones, hand Mr. 
Robinson. Hi’m sure they would 
hall like you to take *hem hin hand 
do for *hem, hif you would honly do 
hit. You needn’t give hup your 
sewin’, you know, but takin’ hin 
some hov hus, hand doin’ for us, 
would rest your heyes a bit hand 
give you ha change hof hokipation.” 

Well, you see what ’e sed was so 
reasonin’ hand sensible like that Hi 
hup hand sed to ‘im: “Well, Mr. 
Smith, you halways was so very 
considerin’ hand took hall my hin- 
terests to ’eart, Hi’ll consider what 
you ’ave sed, hand let you know 
what Hi think about hit.” 

“Mrs. Dunkum,” sez ’e, “you 
don’t need to consider habout hit; 
hall you’ve got to do his to do hit; 
come, now, say when, hat once.” 

Well, you see, ’e was so very con- 
siderin’, hand so very persuadin’, 
hand such ha nice young man, that 
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Hi thought has Hi would try the 
hexperiment hon ‘im, hand hif hit 
turned hout has ’e sed hit would, Hi 
could take hin hothers has well hand 
do for ’*hem, too, so Hi hup hand 
sez to ’im: “Mr, Smith, Hi’ll take 
you hand do for you has soon has 
Hi ’ave ha room ready for you, hand 
Hi do ’ope has things will turn hout 
has you say.” Then sez ’e: “Hi’m 
so glad, hand Hi’m sure that things 
will turn hout hall right, hand then 
you'll be glad too. Hi’m ready to 
be taken hin hand done for just as 
soon has hever you are ready. Come, 
now, make hup your mind hand say 
when, hat once. Can’t you ’av a 
room ready to-morrow? You can 
hif you try, Hi’m sure.” “No, no; 
that would be too quick, Mr. Smith,” 
sez Hi. “’Owsomever, Hi'll try; 
hand Hi’ll do my best to hoblige 
you, but Hi won’t promise, mind.” 
“Thanks, Mrs. Dunkum,” sez ’e, 
“hand whatever Hi can do to ’elp 
"E was such a 


you, Hi'll do hit.” 
nice young man, hand so very con- 
siderin’. 

“So, bright hand hearly hin the 


mornin’ Hi begun, hand, has _ hit 
were, turned heverythin’ hout hov 
the winder, hin my room, so _ to 
speak. Hov course, Hi didn’t much 
like turnin’ hout hov my hown room, 
but Hi was hobliged to let ’im ’ave 
hit, because the hother front room 
wasn’t haired, hor fully furnished. 
But what did hit matter? Hi could 
sleep hin the little back room, down- 
stairs ; hit would be big henough for 
me till Hi could do hup the hother. 
Besides, hit was such ha snug little 
room, hand Hi might ’ave to keep 
to hit hif Hi took hin hany more 
young men; hand, besides, ’e was 
such a nice young man. 
’"Owsomever, before night the 
room was ready, hand habout ’alf 
past six Mr. Smith came hin hand 
hall ’is belongin’s, which his to say: 
‘is portmanty hand ha bundle; be- 
sides his humbereller hand ’is walk- 
in’ stick, which ’e took hupstairs, 
hand Hi went hup with ‘im, hand 
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sez Hi: “Well, Mr, Smith, ‘ow does 
the room soote you?” “Mrs, Dun- 
kum,” sez ’e, “you’re the nicest wo- 
man Hi know hof; heverything his 
just has Hi hexpected, hand hit 
sootes me very well hindeed, hand 
Hi’m sure we shall get halong hall 
right. When wil! tea be ready?” 

Now, this was ha poser, for Hi 
’adn’t considered has boardin’ young 
men was hincluded hin takin’ hov 
hem hin, hand doin’ for ’*>hem. ’Ow- 
somever, Hi was noways decom- 
posed, hand sez Hi: “Tea will be 
ready direkly; but what would you 
like to ‘ave? Shrimps, sprats, hor 
muffins hand crumpits, hor his there 
hanythin’ helse has you would like?” 

“No; hanythin’ you like, Mrs. 
Dunkum; whatever sootes you will 
soote me.” ’E was such ha nice 
young man hand so very considerin’. 
So we ’ad muffins hand crumpits 
hand ha good cup hov tea. Hi hal- 
ways did like ha cup hov good tea, 
hand was very pertiklar hin the 
blend. Hi halways perferred China 
black, with ha dash hov Young 
‘Ison. Well, we set down to tea, 
hand Hi must say has hit seemed 
sort hov nice to be settin’ down with 
ha nice young man, hin ha cozy little 
room, hand drinkin’ ha cup _ hov 
good tea. Hit seemed to bring back 
hold times, hand Hi’m hafeared has 
ha tear rose hup hin my heye; but 
Hi’m sure has Mr. Smith didn’t see 
hit. Well, hand Hi think has Mr. 
Smith henjoyed ’is tea, too, for sez 
’e: “Mrs. Dunkum, Hi consider Hi’m 
the luckiest young man hin the 
world to ’ave found such ha _ nice 
young woman to take me hin, hand 
do for me. Hi do ’ope has we shall 
get halong nicely together, hand be 
‘appy for ha very long time.” ’E 
was such ha nice young man, hand 
so very considerin’. 

Hafter tea, ’e went hout, hand Hi 
went habout my sewin’. °E came 
7ome habout ten, just has Hi was 
makin’ ha glass hov somethin’ ’ot 
for myself, for Hi halways ’ad, as 
pore dear Mr, Dunkum, rest ’is soul, 
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hused to call ha “night cap” before 
Hi went to bed. Hi hasked Mr. 
Smith to ’ave some, hand ’e hobligin’ 
consented. ’E was such a_ nice 
young man hand so very considerin’. 


When ’e ’ad finished ’is second glass 
Hi hasked ’im what ’e would like 
for ’is breakfast, hand sez ’e: “Mrs. 
Smith—Mrs. Dunkum, Hi mean— 
Hi halways like ’am hor bacon hand 
heggs, hand ha cup hov good kau- 
phy for breakfast, hand for my din- 
ner Hi like some sort hov meat, with 
two kinds hov vegetables, puddin’ 
hov some sort, hand to finish hup ha 
bit hov good cheese, hand ha glass 
hov good beer. But, has Hi’ve said 
before, you can do just has you like, 
Mrs. Smith—Mrs. Dunkum, Hi 
mean, for Hi’m sure Hi shall be 
quite satisfied with whatever you 
do, hand will pay whatever you 
hask, for Hi’m sure you won’t charge 
me too much.” ’E was such ha nice 
young man hand so very consider- 
in. Then ’e said ‘“Good-night,” 
hand went hup to ’is hown room. 

When ’e was gone, Hi set myself 
down to think things hover ha bit, 
hand sez Hi to myself: “Mary Dun- 
kum, you’re hin luck; you won’t ’ave 
to ’urt your pore heyes, nor break 
your pore back ha _ sewin’ much 
longer; you'll soon ’ave ha_ nice 
young man to look hafter you hand 
take care hov of you, for ’e certing- 
ly must be hin love with me, for 
didn’t ’e say twice Mrs. Smith, hin- 
stead of Mrs. Dunkum; hit couldn’t 
‘ave been haccident hentirely, helse 
’e wouldn’t ’ave sed hit twice; so ’e 
must ’ave somethin’ hon ’is mind. 
Leastways, ’e speaks very fair when 
’e says ’e’ll pay me whatever Hi 
hasks ’im for whatever Hi do for 
‘im. So, Mary, you’re hin luck, hany- 
ways, hand hit shan’t be my fault hif 
Hi don’t please ’im.” 

With these happy thoughts and 
in this self-satisfied frame of 
mind, Mrs. Mary: Dunkum went to 
her cozy little bed in her cozy little 
room downstairs to sleep and per- 


chance to dream of connubial bliss 
in the not far distant future. 

Hit his true Hi never received 
hany money from Mr. Smith, but 
then Hi never gave ’im hany bill, 
hand you know no man his called 
hon to pay huntil ’e knows ’ow much 
‘e howes, hand ’as been hasked to 
pay hit. Well, one day hat dinner 
Mr. Smith says: “Mrs. Dunkum, biz- 
ness calls me haway, hand Hi shall 
be habsent habout three hor four 
days.” “Very well, sir,” sez Hi, hand 
Hi thought no more habout hit. Hin 
the hevening ’e brought ’ome wit 
‘im ha little leather bag, which ’e 
carried hupstairs to ‘is room, hand 
brought hit down packed, when ’e 
came down to tea. Soon hafter tea 
‘e got hup hand bid me good-bye. 
“Good-bye, sir,’ sez Hi, “hand Hi 
‘ope you'll soon be back hagain.” 

When ’e was gone, somethin’ 
struck me has hall was not quite 
right; not has Hi suspected ’im, 
for ’e was such ha nice young man. 
‘Owsomever, Hi went hup to is 
room hand there was ‘is portmanty 
hand ’is things hin the drawers has 
husual, hand Hi was cross with my- 
self for suspektin ’im for ha moment. 
Whilst Hi was lookin’ haround, the 
thought come hinto my ’ead has Hi 
would sleep in ’is bed while ’e was 
gone; hit would keep hit haired, 
hanyways; so Hi did it. Hon the 
fourth mornin’ hafter ’e was gone, 
has Hi was dozin’, Hi was roused by 
ha noise hin the room. Hi jumped 
hup hin ha fright, hand who should 
Hi see hat the foot hov the bed but 
Mr. Smith ’imself. “Don’t be hafraid, 
Mrs. Dunkum,” sez ’e; “Hi'll go 
downstairs hagain hand wait till 
you’re dressed.” “God bless you, 
sir,’ sez Hi, “Hi thought Hi would 
sleep hin. your bed hand keep it 
haired whilst you was haway; Hi’ll 
be down hin ha minute.” Hi must 
‘ave looked ha pretty figure, has Hi 
set hup hin bed, for you know we 
women haint the same dressed hand 
hundressed, but Hi haint like most 
hov "hem has his hall paint hand 


 * 
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patchwork, but Hi’m free to confess 
has Hi look much better when Hi’m 
dressed. 

Soon hafter this, e received ha let- 
ter, hand when ’e ’ad read hit ’e 
sez: “Mrs. Dunkum, Hi’m sorry Hi 
must leave you hat once. Hi shall 
never be hable to repay you for hall 
your kindness to me; but hif you'll 
give me your bill Hill pay hit with 
pleasure.” So when ’e was going Hi 
gave ‘im ’is bill. ’E looked hat hit 
and sez: “Hi cannot pay you this 
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now; but Hi'‘ll send hit has soon has 
Hi’m settled.” What could Hi do? 
Hi was sorry to death ’e was going; 
‘e was such ha nice young man hand 
so very considerin’.. So with ha 
tear hin my heye, Hi bid ’im good- 
bye. Hit his two years since ’e left 
me, hand Hi’ve never ’eard ha word 
from ’im since. Hi very soon found 
has hit was me has was “taken hin 
hand done for,” hand Hi stuck hup 
that card hin the winder, but now 
Hi makes "hem hall pay hup reg-lar. 


Wedding Day 





By Evelyn Singer 


WAS the last day in March; 

the morning had dawned 

clear and bright; towards 
noon, however, a cold wind arose 
and threatening clouds obscured the 
sun. Colder and colder it grew, 
light flurries of snow began to fall; 
belated travelers buttoned their coats 
and quickened their paces. 

“IT told you,” said the weather- 
wise, “that we’d have a storm; those 
frogs were singing too early. We'll 
have a blizzard before morning, or 
I'll lose my guess.” 

Beside the window of a cozy little 
cottage on the outskirts of a quiet 
country village, sat an old man, 
looking out on the gathering storm. 
The tall pine trees swayed in the 
blast; he heard it not; the dog, his 
faithful companion in many a ram- 
ble, his trusted ally in the care of 
his flocks—laid its head on the old 
man’s knee and looked into his face 
in dumb sympathy. For once it was 
net heeded. Through the gathering 
darkness his troubled eyes saw the 
marble shaft which marked the 
graves of his little ones, and his 
thoughts were busy with the past. 
One by one he saw the grave swal- 


low their boys and girls until five 
graves were on yonder little knoll, 
and only one prattler in the home; 
he saw his wife strain the little one 
to her bosom, first as a babe, then 
as a rosy-cheeked, laughing boy; he 
saw her on bended knees as she 
prayed God to let her keep him al- 
ways beside her. 

Years fled; he saw a tall, manly 
form as it bade them good-bye and 
started forth into the world. 

“This place is too small for me, 
father,” he said. “I must go out in- 
to the world and see what is there. 
I must climb the ladder; never fear 
—I’ll make my way in the world, 
little mother, and come home rich 
and famous, and you'll be proud of 
your boy.” He kissed them good- 
bye and passed down the garden 
walk, taking all the sunshine with 
him. The gate clicked, the dog 
whined. 

“Hello, Rover! What’s the mat- 
ter?” asked the old man as he start- 
ed from his reverie, and placed a 
kindly hand on the head of the old 
dog. 

Beside the flickering firelight sat 
an old lady, her fingers busily knit- 
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ting, a big black cat lay curled on 
the rug at her feet, purring con- 
tentedly as it winked at the glowing 
coals, There was a trusting look on 
the peaceful face of the old lady as 
she looked up from the open Bible 
which lay on a table at her side, and 
said: 

“Cheer up, dear heart; the bless- 
ed book says: ‘I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee.’ We've done 
our best and trusted in God always; 
He'll not desert us now.” 

“IT wish I had your simple faith, 
dear wife, but really, I can’t see as 
you see. If-I’d only not gone Ben- 
sen’s surety, then all would be well.” 

“You did what was right as far 
as you could see. Bensen’s not to 
blame that his barns were struck by 
lightning; that his crops failed and 
his wife took sick. Misfortune seems 
to have followed him; still, there’s 
an over-ruling hand in all things. I 
feel the Lord will not suffer us to 
be turned out of the home we’ve 
worked so hard to get.” 

“Turned out in our old age—on 
our golden wedding day—in the 
darkness and storm.” 

“No, no, man, not turned out,” 
said she, as she came closer and laid 
a kindly hand on his head and strove 
to smooth the wrinkles from his 
brow. 

“No, not yet, but will be to-mor- 
row. Where’s the money to come 
from I'd like to know, if our home 
isn’t sold.” 

“IT don’t know; but neither did 
Moses know where the water would 
come from when he smote the rock.” 

“IT wish I had your simple faith,” 
he said again, as he imprisoned one 
of her hands and pressed it to his 
lips. 

The fire burned brightly, and the 
old man watched his wife, as she 
busied herself about the room. 
Soon the frugal evening meal was 
prepared, and they were about to 
partake of it when there was a 
knock at the door. Upon the thresh- 
old stood a man, tall and bronzed. 
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The snow lay thick upon his head 
and shoulders, his eyebrows and 
flowing beard. 

“T have lost my way; am I on 
the main road to Comber?” 

“Yes,” said the old man; “but 
come in out of the storm. It will be 
too late to do any business to-night, 
so-have a bite and rest yourself. 
See, mother’s put an extra plate for 
you!” 

Nothing loth, the stranger accept- 
ed the invitation so heartily given, 
and during the evening entertained 
his hosts with many strange tales 
of far-off lands. He _ noticed the 
cloud on the old man’s face, the trou- 
bled look which would sometimes 
flit across the face of the wife and 
wondered at it. 

“Stranger,” said the old man, “do 
not think us lacking in hospitality, 
because we do not enter with more 
life into your truly interesting sto- 
ries, but we have a great sorrow 
resting on our hearts. A calamity is 
about to overtake us. In a desire 
to help a neighbor I went his surety ; 
misfortune dogged his footsteps— 
he could not pay, and now I must. 
To-morrow, on our golden wedding 
day, our home is to be wrested from 
us, and in our old age we must start 
life anew.” 

“Have you no children to help 
you?” asked the stranger. 

“None. We had a bright, hand- 
some lad, all that was left of a fam- 
ily of six. He was not content in 
this little corner of the world, and 
left it to make his mark. For some 
time letters came, then ceased. It 
is years since we heard from him; 
I’ve long given him up as dead, but 
mother prays for him every night 
and morning.” 

“You do not believe him dead, 
then,” said the stranger, as he turn- 
ed to the old lady. 

“T do not know; this I do know— 
if he is still alive, as 1 sometimes 
think, a mother’s prayers may pro- 
tect him from harm. But come, 
stranger, you must be tired, and I 
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will show you to your bed. This,” 
said she, “is the room my boy used,” 
and she opened the door of a large 
bedroom on one side of the kitchen 
and adjoining the one in which the 
old couple slept. 

Presently he heard the voice of 
the old man in family prayer; then 
later the sweet, kindly voice of the 
mother as she prayed God to give 
them faith in His promises, and to 
bless their boy wherever he was that 
night. 

Through the partly closed door he 
watched the flickering firelight as 
it lit up the shadowy corners of the 
room or dissolved into darkness. 
Without, the storm howled; the 
snow beat against the window; the 
branches rattled and tossed in wild 
confusion. Soon sleep, calm and 
peaceful, folded her robes about the 
old couple. 

When they awoke the sun was 
shining brightly, the birds were 
carolling; all nature seemed rejoic- 
ing. The old couple arose, and 
while she prepared the morning 
meal, he went forth to take a last 
look at some familiar objects. 

“Come, father,” she said present- 
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ly, “breakfast is ready, and do you 
know we slept so late that the 
stranger is up and gone. Do you 
know, father, there were times last 
night when he made me think of 


our Jamie—the way he leaned back 
in his chair, the passing of his hand 
across his forehead, as. Jamie used, 
when in thought. Look, there he is 
now,” and she leaned against her 
husband for support as a_ wild 
thought flashed through: her brain. 
The stranger walked briskly toward 
them with a gait which seemed so 
like her boy’s, and he _ whistled 
Jamie’s favorite tune of Annie Lau- 
rie. He stepped behind a tree, and 
when he approached them the beard 
was gone, a smile was upon the 
bronzed face, and a happy light in 
the bright blue eyes. 

“You know me, little mother,” he 
said as he clasped his arms around 
her. “Look, father,” and he laid a 
paper in the old man’s hand, “the 
surety is paid. I am rich in this 
world’s goods, and have come back 
on this your golden wedding day, 
never to leave you nor the old home 
again.” 





The Legend of Lake Jonive 





By Harry Willard Pierce 


ONG before the advent of thr 

conventional white man, tread- 

ing iron-shod and heavy over 
the beautiful valleys and rolling hills 
of California, that incomparable 
garden spot of the Golden Shore, 
while yet the deer and the elk, the 
shaggy and uncouth - grizzly, the 
gaunt, hungry-looking cinnamon 
and black bear, unmolested, roamed 
at will; while yet the industrious 
beaver, the otter and kindred kind 
and the cougar reigned supreme in 





the forests, a story of love and mis- 
fortune was told that still echoes 
and repeats from the mountain sides 
and is caught by the ear of the ma- 
gician, whose visits, now separated 
by long and uncertain intervals, 
must soon cease; while the white 
man, aggressive and_ relentless, 
usurps his beautiful virgin lands. 
White Squirrel was a southern 
Indian, tall, young and handsome. 
He led and excelled in all the hunts 
and games, was a general favorite 
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o* the tribe and many a dark pair of 
usky maiden’s eyes fell at his ap- 
proach or with shy, wistful glances 
followed his retreating form from 
view. Yet none succeeded in tuning 
the chords of love in harmony with 
his, and many a smothered sigh was 
borne away on the cool night winds. 
But with Undeda, the fairest of all 
the maidens of the south, he often 
tarried, often walked through the 
woods or meadows at evening, and 
the people all said: “Lucky is the 


maiden—lucky is the man.” But 
White Squirrel was restless, ~ us: i. 
times ill-humored and frettui. lbere 


was a feeling in his breast, burden- 
some and oppressive, a longing for 
something, he knew not what, a dis- 
tant voice seemed to be calling to 
him, a distart *hand to beckon him 
to come, but whither and why? At 
times he wandered forth through dis- 
tant mountains or valleys, meeting 
with and talking with the deer or 
the antelope, the beaver, the rabbit 
or the squirrel, the birds of the air 
or the fishes of the stream, asking of 
each: “Have you called to me or 
beckoned me to come?” And always 
the same answer: “No, White Squir- 
rel, it is the heart will not let thee 
rest. A maiden calls and beckons 
thee to come.” 

But thoveh Undeda, fair and love- 
ly as she was, strove with studied 
grace and charm to lure his heart 
within her net, the burden in his 
breast grew more and more oppres- 
sive, the distant voice grew louder, 
the beckoning hand more plain to 
view, and rising from her side he 
rushes forth to the seclusion of the 
forest, calls to the great owl, the 
sage of the woods, and _ implores 
him: “Oh, Peechee, wise one, tell 
me what it is that so disturbs my 
breast and will not let me_ rest. 
Whose voice is it calls and whose 
hand is it beckons me to come?” 
And the great owl, Peechee, the wise 
one, said: “It is the heart will not 
let thee rest. A maiden calls and 
beckons thee to come. White Squir. 
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rel, go to thy lodge and rest, and 
at night a voice will speak to thee, 
and thou must do as it shall say.” 

And while White Squirrel lay at 
night in his lodge, a voice spoke to 
him, saying: “White Squirrel, arise, 
and if thou seest a star fall go to 
where it has fallen and thou shalt 
find the voice that cails thee and 
the hand that beckons thee to come. 
It is the maiden thy heart longs for. 
Thou wilt woo and win her, and the 
burden in thy breast will be sweet 
to bear.” 

And as he stood watching the 
bright, starry sky, a large and bril- 
liant star left its place in the heav- 
ens and descended to the earth in 
the northwest. At the same time the 
voice seemed to call louder than be- 
fore, the hand to beckon more sure- 
ly. White Squirrel would have 
flown on his way immediately, but 
that the way might be long, and he 
must first bid adieu to Mawana, his 
aged mother. 

At sunrise in the morning, White 
Squirrel, after telling Mawana all 
that the voice in the night and Pee- 
chee, the great owl, had told him, 
started on the trail to the far north- 
west, where the star had fallen. 

But early as he was, one had gone 
before him. Undeda, lying awake 
at night, had heard the voice that 
spoke to White Squirrel, and had 
seen the star fall—ah, and had felt 
it, for it passed straight through her 
heart, tearing and burning as_ it 
went, setting her heart on fire with 
its lurid flames, overwhelming and 
crushing it under a load of despair. 
And as she lay awake and restless, 
a voice spoke to her—an evil voice— 
saying: “Undeda, arise quickly and 
hurry on the trail to where the star 
has fallen, and when you shall have 
come to a beautiful lake, make your 
lodge and habitation on its bank; 
its waters will reflect and magnify 
your beauty, its tall willows and 
rushes add their graces to your form 
and being, your voice will be more 
musical than the birds of spring, 


























and when White Squirrel shall come 
greet him with your smiles and 
graces. If he ask for the fallen star 
tell him it was here, and as the voice 
has said he must woo and win you, 
then wiu your happiness be as- 
sured.” 

And in the agony of her burning 
heart she sped on her way, follow- 
ing the trail to the fallen star, rest- 
ing neither at night or day. On she 
flew like the wind, over valleys and 
mountains, rivers and rushes, neither 
eating nor sleeping, and as she went 
her form began to diminish and fin- 
ally vanished, but her spirit kept on, 
flying invisible and alone until fin- 
ally when it stopped on the banks 
of the beautiful lake, as told by the 
voice, her spirit had entered a new 
body even more lovely, more youth- 
ful and graceful than the one it had 
left. And Undeda, looking in the 
clear waters of the lake, was en- 
raptured at the change she saw, and 
in a burst of exultation pealed forth 
a merry laugh, saying: “Ah, White 
Squirrel wiil love me now, will woo 
and win Undeda, and the burden in 
his breast will be sweet to bear.” 
And she began to gather the tules 
and willows to weave in mattings 
with which to make her lodge. 

The black-birds in the rushes 
ceased their noisy chatter to list to 
her sweet, musical voice; the larks 
of the meadows vainly tried to imi- 
tate the soft, seductive notes as they 
rose and fell in gentle waves and 
ripples and scattered profusely over 
woodland, lake and meadow. And 
’twas thus White Squirrel saw her 
when he came, following the trail 
to the fallen star. 

On nearing the lake, and entering 
the woods he was surprised to hear 
the sweet voice of a maiden singing 
a song of love. He paused, not 
knowing which ‘ay to look for the 
singer, as the rich, voluptuous voice 
seemed to so fill the air that the 
point of its origin could not be lo- 
cated. A little farther on, and part- 
ing the rushes, he beheld a scene 
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that thrilled him and almost stopped 
the beating of his fluttering heart. 
There, sitting on the green bank, 
her bare feet patting and _ gently 
stroking the clear blue waters of the 
lake, arms and shoulders bare, and 
in graceful motion to the song she 
sang, sat an Indian maiden fair and 
lovely beyond description, eyes that 
shone and twinkled like twin stars, 
the rich, fresh blush of the early 
morn on her cheeks. The _ black- 
birds in the rushes had been robbed 
of their rich coai black to paint her 
long, glossy hair; the willows and 
rushes had given up their graces to 
make her’s a form and figure more 
fair and graceful than any had ever 
been in pleasant dream. What 
man’s heart would not flutter at 
such a sight? And if a man’s heart 
was longing for just such a thing, 
as was White Squirrel’s, what must 
his feelings be? Had he at last 
reached the hand that beckoned him? 
Was that the voice that had called 
to him? Was it here the star had 
fallen? 

As her song ceased, he stepped 
forth in full view of the maiden. On 
hearing the noise of the parting 
rushes she looked around, and see- 
ing White Squirrel, arose with her 
most bewitching smile and manner 
and came toward him, saying: “Ah, 
White Squirrel, you have come at 
last. I have waited long for you. 
Long have I called and beckoned 
you to come. See, I have a lodge 
prepared and have waited for you.” 

But White Squirrel neither moved 
nor answered her. At the instant, 
he would have gone forward to meet 
her; the voice that had spoken to 
him in the night spoke to him now: 
“No, White Squirrel, do not stop 
here. It was not here the star fell.” 


As he still hesitated, Undeda came 
and took him by the hands and led 
him to the door of her lodge, saying: 
“White Squirrel, a voice has told 
me that you were coming to seek 
me, and I have prepared. Did not 
to 


the same voice tell you to go 
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where the star should fall and you 
would find the voice that calls and 
the hand that beckons you? White 
Squirrel, it was here in these deep 
waters the star has fallen. Do you 
not speak to me now that you have 
come? I have waited long for you.” 

“Beautiful maiden,” said White 
Squirrel, “long has a voice been call- 
ing me to come; long has my heart 
been restless and burdensome. Yes, 
the voice spoke to me at night tell- 
ing me to go to where the star should 
fall and I should find the voice that 
calls and the hand that beckons. I 
heard your sweet voice singing, and 
when I saw you sitting on the bank, 
I thought and hoped my journey was 
done. My heart was going out to 
you, but as you arose to meet me, 
the voice again said: ‘No, White 
Squirrel, do not stop here; it was 
not here the star fell, and at the same 
time the voice called to me and the 
hand beckoned to me to come yet 
farther.” 

“Ah, White Squirrel, it is not so,” 
said the maiden, her face showing 
great disappointment and agony; 
“did I not know it was you when I 
saw you in the rushes? Did I not 
call you by your name, White squir- 
rel? Did I not know you were com- 
ing and have prepared for you now? 
Ah, White Squirrel, it is the same 
voice that told me you would come. 
Here in the deep waters of the lake 
the star has fallen. Then why will 
you not tarry with me?” 

White Squirrel was indeed per- 
plexed. Why had the voice told 
him just now not to stop here? Sure- 
ly the maiden knew of his coming 
and even knew his secrets, and had 
prepared for him; then it must have 
been the same voice told her. But 
what should he do? The voice had 
told him not to stop here, and Pee- 
chee, the wise one, had told him to 
do as the voice should say. But af- 
ter all, why should he do as the voice 
had said. Was it not to still his rest- 
less heart that he was going to find 
the maiden where the star had 


fallen? Could that maiden or any 
other be more beautiful than the 
one before him? No. Her only ri- 
val was the reflection in the still, 
clear waters at her feet. Already 
his heart was going out to her. He 
felt that he was being drawn to her 
in spite of the voice that called and 
the hand that beckoned him on. But 
in the evening, as they sat on the 
bank, hand in hand, a sudden change 
came over White Squirrel. The 
voice that had spoken to him in the 
night spoke now, again warning him 
not to tarry longer, and in the woods 
Peechee, the great owl, called to 
him: “White Squirrel, do as_ the 
voice has said if you would still your 
troubled heart. For each heart that 
is made there is another, and only 
one for its mate. Until you have 
found the heart that was made for 


yours, you will know no peace. Arise, 


then, and go on your way.” 

And, as Peechee concluded, the 
same star that had fallen before de- 
scended again to the earth in the 
northwest, leaving a fiery trail that 
lit up the earth as bright as day. The 
girl, now terrified, threw herself at 
White Squirrel’s feet, beseeching 
imploring and threatening. Beauti- 
ful in her agony and tears, beautiful 
in her anger and despair. But White 
Squirrel, as though in desperation, 
freed himself from her clutches, and 
plunging in the lake quickly swam 
to the other shore, and soon vanished 
—following again the trail to the 
northwest. 

But long after he left, the girl con- 
tinued to rave and weep till finally, 
in her great despair, she rushed to 
the water’s edge, and crying in a 
voice loud and shrill in the still 
night: “Ah, White Squirrel, go to 
the maiden who waits for thee at the 
fallen star. Woo and win the fair 
maiden, but the burden in your 
breast will be more than you can 
bear. Ah, ha ha, White Squirrel, 
you shall yet come to live with Un- 
deda.” A splashing of the water, a 
few faint screams, and a struggling, 
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gasping form sank from viéw. The 
waters closed over, the circling 
waves expanded and vanished in the 
dark shadows of the opposite shore, 
the screech of a startled owl died 
away in the night, and all was quiet 
and peaceful again. 

White Squirrel kept on his way till 
he came to where the star had fallen 
and there he saw the lovely maiden 
Ometa, daughter of the chief of a 
large tribe. Ometa had many lovers, 
and although the chief, her father, 
would give her hand to one of them, 
she steadfastly refused to give her 
heart. White Squirrel knew when 
he saw her that his search was over. 
His heart told him so. It was the 
voice that had called and the hand 
that had beckoned him to come. 
Ometa knew when she saw White 
Squirrel that the heart she had 
guarded had been taken from her 
and that where the heart had gone 
should also go the hand. But true 
love and ambitious parents seldom 
agree, and the lovers were denied 
the joys and sweets that should have 
been theirs. 

As the sun was setting behind the 
low-lying hills, two persons, a young 
man and a maiden hurried down the 
eastern slope towards the lake that 
lies at their feet. Often they looked 
back, and their haste and anxiety 
gave evidence they were, or feared 
they were, being pursued. At the 
water’s edge they paused not a mo- 
ment, but jumped in and swam to 
the opposite side. On nearing the 
bank bordered with tules and shrubs 
the man entered the rushes first to 
break the way for the maiden. But 
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e’er the maiden reached the bank a 
monster of indistinguishable form 
arose at her side, and stretched forth 
a mighty pair of arms. With a wild, 
piercing cry, she called: “White 
Squirrel, wait for me! wait for me!” 
But when White Squirrel came back 
the maiden had disappeared, and 
though he called and watched ll 
night she answered not a call. 

The years went by and the white 
man came. The timbers were cut 
and the lands were tilled that bor- 
dered on the lake. Year by year an 
old Indian was seen to come for a 
season and sit by its placid waters, 
bending more and more as each suc- 
ceeding year added its weight to his 
already heavy load. A plowman 
making his last round for the day, 
saw the old Indian sitting there, and 
when he had passed was startled by 
a wild, despairing cry: “Ometa, wait 
for me, wait for me.” When the 


plowman returned, all that he saw 
was the heavy staff the old man had 


used, slowly drifting away on the 
waves caused by the sudden commo- 
tion in the waters. 

Even in recent years a monster of 
undistinguishable size and form is 
occasionally seen by boatmen on the 
lake at twilight, and the magician 
tells us it is the spirit of Undeda, 
who prayed to the evil voice to give 
her power for revenge and was 
changed to a monster and dwells in 
the depths of the apparently bottom- 
less lake. 

(Note.—“Jonive” is pronounced 
Ho-ne-va. Commonly known as the 
Laguna, near Sebastopol, Califor- 
nia.) 
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The Republic of 


By Mary A. Davis 


HE Cordilleras of the Andes, 
in Colombia, are in three dis- 
tinct chains, which form in 

their turn three great river basins. 
In the most important of these 
basins, the central and the eastern, 
communication with other countries 
is facilitated by the Magdalena, the 
principal river of the central basin, 
and by the Meta, a branch of the Ori- 
noco, and the Napo, and_ several 
other large branches of the Amazon, 
forming the principal rivers of the 
eastern basin. 

These rivers, especially the Mag- 
dalena, form the only good means of 
transportation for the country, as 
the people have built very few 
wagon roads, and have succeeded in 
making only short parts of railroads 
connecting the rivers with the cities 
in the interior. There have been 
numerous abortive attempts to build 
railroads, and many pieces of ma- 
chinery lying along the banks of the 
Magdalena—silent testimonials of 
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the desires of the people to advance 
with other nations—show their in- 
ability to cope with the problems 
that confront them. 

Before the occupation of the Span- 
iards, the Indians built good roads, 
and in many parts of the country a 
bridge to span a stream or a little 
widening of the road is all that 
would be necessary to make a fine 
wagon road, and yet they never seem 
to realize the disadvantages under 
which they labor, and continue to 
carry their freight on men’s or mule’s 
backs, talking about the time when 
they hope to have railroads, with- 
out any apparent desire to facilitate 
transportation by building wagon 
roads. 

In the Magdalena Valley there are 
leagues of comparatively level coun- 
try, with roads already suitable for 
carriages, but no bridges over the 
numerous streams and _ rivers. 
There are certain shallow places in 
every river, considered more or less 
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safe for fording, where a man usu- 
ally lives on the bank and obtains 
a precarious livelihood in guiding 
animals loaded with passengers or 
freight around the deep holes and 
quicksands to the other side. If 
there have been rains and the river 
is swollen, the rider drops the lines 
on the intelligent animal’s back, 
draws up the feet, clutches the pom- 
mel of the saddle with both hands, 
shuts his eyes to keep from getting 
dizzy, implores the Lord’s protec- 
tion, and is safely guided to the op- 
posite bank. If the rains have been 
unusually long or severe, and the 
river found to be too deep and rapid 
for safe passage, the traveler simply 
sits or squats down in the little 
thatch-covered house of the “pas- 
ero,’ and waits for the water to 
subside. Time is not of much con- 
sequence in this country, and the 
American who goes there to trans- 
act business either gets nervous 
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prostration or is cured from the 
hurrying habit forever after. 

There is a fine steel suspension 
bridge, built by an American firm 
for the government, across the Mag- 
dalena at Gisardot, on the road lead- 
ing to Bogota, the capital of the 
country. A few stone bridges of 
early aboriginal workmanship are 
scattered about the country, very 
picturesque and substantial, and the 
road that leads up the steep moun- 
tains to Bogota is paved in a most 
enduring manner, and in various 
other parts of the country there are 
evidences of the skill of the abori- 
gines in road and bridge building, 
before the Spanish occupation. 

They had also attained a remark- 
able degree of enlightenment in nu- 
merous directions. They had a 
knowledge of either making gold 
malleable or soluble, which is lost 
to their descendants and to us. 

Ornaments found in their graves 
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show the marks of the rings in the 
skin of the fingers of the person who 
made them. They made an excel- 
lent pottery, and had domesticated 
the Alpaca, and from its wool they 
spun a fine cloth. They were a 
happy, prosperous and peaceful peo- 
ple until the Spaniards appeared up- 
on the scene in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. Spain has many 
barbarities to account for in her his- 
tory, but nothing worse than the 
cruelty she displayed to these gentle, 
inoffensive people, Spanish atrocity 
making the country produce riches 
for the whites and slavery for the 
Indians. ’ 
The Republic of Colombia was ori- 
ginally called New Granada, for Gra- 
nada in Spain, and was conquered 
by three different parties of adven- 
turers who were sent out by Charles 
V of Germany and King of Spain. 
The first of these parties went from 
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the south, the second from the east, 
and the third from the north. 
Pizarro and his three brothers were 
then on the Pacific coast of the 
South American continent, busily 
engaged in conquering the people 
and robbing them of their gold. 
Hearing of a fabulously rich coun- 
try in the interior, he fitted out an 
expedition under one of his lieuten- 
ants named Benalcazar. The Span- 
iards named this imaginary country 
El Dorado, from the peculiar cos- 
tume supposed to be worn by the 
ruler in his desire to have a more 
expensive and gorgeous appearance 
than any other king in the world. 
His body was supposed to have 
been anointed every morning with 
a certain fragrant gum of great price 
and gold dust blown upon him 


through a tube until he was covered 
with it, and glittered like the sun 
whom they worshiped. 


As the sun 
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set at night in darknes, this was all 
washed off and his dark skin left un- 
til morning, when a fresh coat was 


put on. Hence the name, El Do- 
rado, the Gilded One. 

Benalcazar set out from Quito, as 
Ecuador was then called, in search 
of the famous El Dorado, with one 
hundred and fifty of his own coun- 
trymen, well mounted and clad in 
armor. They were accompanied by 
a large band of Indians, whom they 
had converted and induced to join 
them in their conquest of the new 
land. They were two years on their 
quest before reaching the stronghold 
of the Chibchas, on the plain of Bo- 
gota, conquering numerous villages 
and securing much treasure on the 
way. The horses of the Spaniards 
and their riders, whom they consid- 
ered as one, being sent by the gods, 
and their peculiar arms filled the 
people with terror, and although 
vastly exceeding them in numbers, 
they made little resistance. 

The party from the north were 
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under the leadership of Quesada, 
and were sent out by the governor 
of Santa Marta. They were eight 
hundred strong, and going up the 
Magdalena for a long distance, be- 
gan to explore the country. They 
made friends with the Indians and 
visited the chief in his palace at 
Tunja. Quesada claimed that while 
resting, the Spaniards were treach- 
erously attacked. However.this may 
be, the chief was taken, and after 
much slaughter, Quesada gained 
possession of immense riches, one 
golden lantern alone being worth six 
thousand ducats. This treasure was 
sent back to Santa Marta by some 
of the men, and Quesada proceeded 
against the sacred city of Iraca. Up- 
on his arrival, two of the soldiers 
accidentally set fire to the great tem- 
ple of the Sun. The conflagration 
spread to the whole city, and an im- 
mense amount of treasure was de- 
stroyed. 

He next proceeded against Bo- 
gota, called by the Indians Thibsa- 
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quilla, and was so busily occupied in 
conquering the people and robbing 
them of their wealth that he neglect- 
ed to capture the magnificent temple 
‘ which stood on the shore of the lake. 
When the high priest saw that this, 
too, must fall into the hands of the 
Spaniards he set fire to its exterior, 
immuring himself in its walls, and 
perished in the flames, destroying, 
besides, incalculable treasure, the 
traditions of a people and the his- 
tory of a nation. 

Quesada had scarcely completed 
his conquest when Benalcazar, who 
had been overrunning the country 
from the south, appeared upon the 
scene, and the next day Fredeman 
arrived from the east with one hun- 
dred and sixty men. Jealousy unit- 
ed these two leaders in an attempt 
to overthrow Quesada and obtain 
the wealth he had accumulated, but 
he had a stronger force of men and 
succeeded in controlling the army 
until the others, by intrigue and 
falsehood, gained the ear of the Em- 
peror, when he was banished and 
remained in exile several years. 
Later on he regained the favor of 
the Emperor, and returned to New 
Granada in 1551 with the title of 
Marshal of the Kingdom of New 
Granada. He made Bogota the 
capital, drove out marauders from 
Venezuela and Ecudor, and exhibit- 
ed as great a degree of energy and 
ability in protecting the people of 
the country against all invaders as 
he had shown in effecting their con- 
quest. 

He expended much time and 
money in continuing the search of 
the El Dorado, and died a victim of 
leprosy, after a rule of twenty years. 

Among the numerous’ voyagers 
who came to the new land was Las 
Casas, a priest who sailed with Co- 
lumbus on his third voyage. He ac- 
companied Fredeman in his expedi- 
tion across from Venezuela and used 
all his power in the church to ameli- 
orate the desperate slavery of the 
Indians, and prevent them from be- 
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ing exterminated. It is peculiar that 
in his efforts in their behalf, he who 
was called the “Protector of the In- 
dian,” should have brought slavery 
upon the African, and should have 
been instrumerttal in bringing the 
African slave trade to the American 
continent: Las Casas returned to 
Spain and interceded with the king 
for the indians. He convinced his 
Majesty that the Indians were do- 
cile in accepting the religion of the | 
Catholic Church, and induced the 
king, through the queen, to amelio- 
rate their condition. He then re- 
turned to New Granada and per- 
suaded the Spaniards to give up 
their Indian slaves if Africans were 
given them in their place. The 
change was made, and the Indians 
were forever freed from bondage. 
The negroes do not seem to have 
been mistreated in their servitude, 
and in 1821 they, too, were liberated, 
and have improved physically and 
mentally, until they are among the 
best citizens of the republic. 

Their method of freeing the ne- 
groes forms a marked contrast to 
the long and bloody struggle of the 
United States, which resulted in the 
emancipation of the slaves. A cer- 
tain portion of the revenues of the 
country were set aside for this pur- 
pose, and as fast as children became 
of age they were purchased from 
their masters by the government and 
set at liberty. 

The beginning of the nineteenth 
century found the people of New 
Granada, Venezuela and Ecudor free 
after a long struggle from the Span- 
ish yoke. They united themselves 
into a confederacy, thus forming the 
first Republic of Colombia, and 
elected General Bolivar for their 
President. He was a brave and cap- 
able soldier, but like a good many 
other generals, was not so success- 
ful a politician, and differences arose 
between the three States, which led 
at his death, in 1830, to the separa- 
tion of the three into distinct repub- 
lics. 
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General Santander, an officer who 
fought under Bolivar in their strug- 
gle for independence, was_ elected 
president of New Granada, but 
served only four years, proving un- 
popular because he insisted upon 
paying the war debt incurred in the 
previous revolution. Santander, was 
succeeded by Morquera, whose ad- 
ministration was a notable one, and 
contributed much to the advance- 
ment of the people in constitutional 
government. 

It granted the franchise for the 
construction of the Panama railroad, 
which brought about a complete 
revolution in the tariff with the -na- 
tions bordering on the Pacifie, and 
it paid off a large portion of the na- 
tional debt. After Morquera went 
out:of office, New Granada slipped 
back into the condition of perpetual 
disturbance and_ revolution, until 


1863, when the government was re- 
organized and the country was con- 
stituted a federal republic under the 


name of the United States of Colom- 
bia. It provided for a complete sep- 
aration of Church and State, free- 
dom of religious opinion and wor- 
ship, the suppression of convents, 
and the confiscation of church prop- 
erty over and above buildings in ac- 
tual use for public worship. The 
Jesuit priests were all driven from 
the country, convents were confis- 
cated and the nuns taken to seaport 
towns, put upon vessels and sent to 
Europe, and all who dared to remon- 
strate or intercede in their favor 
were treated with the utmost rigor. 

Then followed a long struggle be- 
tween the Church or Conservative 
party and the Liberals, lasting over 
twenty years, with the Liberals con- 
tinually in control of the govern- 
ment. 

In 1879 the Liberals elected Dr. 
Rafae! Nunez president. He was a 
brilliant and scholarly man, who had 
served the country well in several 
foreign courts, and as governor of 
one of the States. He made an effi- 
cient president during the first four 
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years, but upon his re-election in 
1884 he changed his politics and al- 
lied himself to the Conservative 
party. . This defection was violent- 
ly resented by the Liberals, and as 
their rights were curtailed, the 
States endeavored to secede, and 
war was declared. President Nunez 
seized the government with an iron 
hand, practically making himself 
dictator by announcing the suspen- 
sion of the constitution., He called 
together a council of delegates from 
the different States and re-organized 
the constitution. The federal sys- 
tem was in part abolished, the gov- 
ernment centralized, the States re- 
duced to departments, and ruled by 
governors appointed by the national 
executive, and the power of the 
States to make war between them- 
selves or manage internal revolt 
without interference from the gen- 
eral government, was entirely with- 
drawn. 

He conquered the Liberals after 
a two years’ struggle, and placed the 
country again on a peace footing, 
when, to the great surprise of both 
friends and enemies, he resigned the 
presidency to the vice-president, and 
retired to his home in the country 
to escape assassination, with which 
he was threatened, and no doubt 
merited, from the hands of the bank- 
rupt and incensed people. There 
was no formal abdication of author- 
ity, no resignation of his office, not 
even an official announcement, but 
merely a private message to the 
head of his cabinet saying that he 
had abandoned the government, and 
it must get along as well as possible 
without him. 

A time of great rejoicing followed, 
the vice-president, General Payan, 
was made president, freedom was 
given to the press, all Liberals who 
had been in exile or hiding returned 
to their homes, and all prisoners 
were released. This state of affairs 
did not last long. The Conservatives 
were dissatisfied with the extreme 
liberal views of the new president, 
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and prevailed upon President Nu- 


nez to return, as he had never for- 
mally relinquished his authority. 

As soon as he returned he reversed 
the decree giving liberty to the press 
and even removed General Payan 
from his office of vice-president, 
placed him in prison, and finally re- 
moved him under guard to a distant 
and inaccessible prison in a town of 
the interior. Several of the leaders 
who resisted arrest were killed; and 
the rest were imprisoned or ban- 
ished. He controlled the army, and 
his enemies were powerless to re- 
sist his re-election when his term ex- 
pired. For the third time he was 
elected president, and this time with 
a congress unanimously Conserva- 
tive. 

He took upon himself all the auto- 
cratic powers of a czar, and not only 
tyrannized over his own subjects, 
but interfered with the treaty ob- 
ligations the government had with 
several foreign nations. He can- 
celled several concessions which had 
been granted to foreigners, and so 
embroiled the government in diffi- 
culties with citizens of other coun- 


tries that he caused his own down- 
fall. 

There was a meeting of the diplo- 
matic corps of the various countries 
and a committee was appointed to 


wait upon him, with a warning that 
such a violation of treaty obligations 
would not be tolerated. This alarm- 
ed the Congress and leaders of the 
Conservatives, and the chief men of 
the church, who saw that their presi- 
dent was about to plunge their coun- 
try into complications with foreign 
powers, which would end in calam- 
ity. 

He was accordingly induced to 
resign and retire to his home. Some 
time afterward he died suddenly, 
and was supposed to have been poi- 
soned by one of his numerous ene- 
mies. 

The vice-president was elected in 
his place, and the Conservative party 
still controls the government, with 
what sagacity is shown by their re- 
fusal to allow the United States to 
build the Panama Canal, and their 
consequent loss of the most valua- 
ble part of their territory. 

















REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA. 
Part II. 


Methods of carrying on war in 
Colombia are unique. Bogota is 
the capital of the country, and also 
the capital of the State of Cundini- 
marca, each with its own govern- 
ment building in opposite parts of 
the city. In the war which began 
in 1885 the governor of the State 
was a Liberal, and as the States be- 
gan to secede, President Nunez 
seized the State house and arsenal, 
and declared the city under martial 
law. This city, having an elevation 
of nine thousand feet, a fine climate, 
the best schools in the republic, is 
the home of many wealthy Colom. 
bians, although their property may 
be in other parts of the country. 
President Nunez immediately caused 
all the wealthy Liberals to be taxed 
sums ranging from ten to forty thou- 
sand dollars to pay the expense of 
the war. Many paid the first tax 
on assurances that they would not 
be taxed again, but in a short time a 
second tax was demanded, and those 
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would not 


who could 
bankrupt themselves to do so, either 
hid themselves or were thrown into 
prison, and were starved and mal- 
treated untii they, or their friends, 
raised the amount of the tax. 


not pay or 


In many cases those who hid 
themselves had large families, whom 
they were obliged to leave in the 
home, and upon these the persecu- 
tion fell. In all large houses there 
is only one entrance, and that 
through a paved court into a patio 
in the center of the building. Im- 
mediately upon publishing the de- 
cree for the second tax, soldiers were 
sent to the houses of the different 
Liberals. Ii a man agreed to pay, 
he was given a little time, but close- 
lv watched. If they could not find 
him, the house was searched, and a 
guard placed at the entrance, and 
no one was allowed to pass in or out. 
Very few of the homes have water 
piped into them, but depend upon 
the fountains in the square for their 
supply, and the thought that his fam- 
ily were dying of thirst or hunger 
usually urged the unhappy husband 
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The custom is for friends visiting 


graves to leave their cards. 
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and father to use every effort to raise 
the required sum. In some cases 
the whole family escaped, when the 
house was turned into a barracks 
for soldiers, pictures and furniture 
were destroyed, the walls defaced, 
the house ruined, and all available 
property confiscated. 

In one case a widow, who was 
known to be in sympathy with the 
Liberals, had an only daughter, a 
beautiful girl, whom they seized and 
put into prison, threatening the 
mother if the money was not forth- 
coming at a certain time that the 
girl would be given over to the sol- 
diers. Another widow had a little 
son, whom they seized and abused 
until she, too, was obliged to pay 
her tax. 

In this manner they not only ob- 
tained money to carry on the war, 
but prevented Liberal sympathizers 
from assisting their own party. 

The floors in the better class of 
homes are of brick, and the brooms 
used in sweeping them are very 
‘ poor and wear out in one sweeping, 
being made of long, dry grass bound 
in a bunch on the end of a stick. 
They are very cheap, and usually 
bought by the dozen, so brooms are 
very plentiful in every household. 
_ Servants are numerous and wages 

cheap, each child in a family having 
its own nurse, and every household 
has a retinue quite devoted to the 
master’s interest. 

A prominent lawyer.of Bogota, a 
very brilliant man, was an able as- 
sistant of the Liberals in_ their 
cause. He was a peculiar looking 
man, very homely of visage, and be- 
cause of his fancied resemblance to 
a toad was called “Sapo” by his 
friends and neighbors until he be- 
came generally known by this nick- 
name. His wife was as beautiful 
as he was ugly, and a very charming 
woman. They had eleven children 
and a very happy household. When 
the war came, he was taxed a sum 
which it almost beggared him to 
raise, but he paid it and received a 
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written assurance that he would not 
be again assessed. One morning 
while the family were at breakfast, 
they heard the tramp of soldiers and 
an order to halt at the door. They 
rose in consternation, and the wife 
urged her husband to flee, telling 
him they would not suffer, as they 
had water piped into the house, and 
she had provided a supply of food to 
last some time, until perhaps the 
revolutionists would be able to take 
the city. ‘he General in command 
of the Conservative troops was well 
known to them, and had been an in- 
timate friend in times of peace. Be- 
fore the husband could effect his es- 
cape this General walked in and 
a number of soldiers stationed them- 
selves at the door of the room, while 
the frightened servants gathered 
around, one with a broom in her 
hand. The General shook hands 
with the whole family, including the 
baby, a little tot of a year old, and 
asked after their well-being with ef- 
fusive politeness. He then proceed- 
ed to say that he had come with 
great regret to disturb their happi- 
ness, but could get no further with 
his speech, for the wife seized the 
broom from the servant, shook it in 
his face, calling out: “If you take 
the sapo, you must take the sapa” 
(female toad), and the children took 
up the chorus, each furnished with 
a broom as if by magic, and screain- 
ed: “If you take the sapo you must 
take the sapitos” (little toads), and 
the servants each shook a broom in 
the faces of the soldiers and danced 
about, yelling: “If you take the 
sapo, you must take the servants of 
the sapo.” While the bewildered 
General was trying to regain his wits 
from this sudden attack, his prisoner 
disappeared, probably by some se- 
cret passage, and he was obliged to 
leave without him, but left a guard, 
making all in the house prisoners. 

A short time afterward the baby 
was taken very sick, and the dis- 
tracted mother sent for the General, 
and begged him to allow their family 
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physician to come to them. He re- 
fused, and she besought to allow 
them to send for medicine, and he 
again refused. She managed to get 
word to her husband in his hiding 
place and he gave himself up and the 
guard was taken from the house, 
but it was too late—the baby was 
dead. 

The commanding General of the 
revolutionists was taken prisoner 
and brought to Bogota. He managed 
to escape, and left a note saying: “I 
will return at the head of my army 
and assist you in celebrating, upon 


the approaching anniversary of the 
independence of Colombia.” A vig- 
orous search was made, but he es- 
caped by hanging from a bar sus- 
pended outside the house between 
two windows, while the soldiers 
searched the room, and another time 
by crouching behind a chimney on 
the roof. The city was so carefully 
guarded that he did not reach his 
army, but was forced to remain in 
hiding until the war was over. 
The whole city was guarded and 
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policed by soldiers, many of them 


_mere boys so ignorant and inexperi- 


enced that it was dangerous to go 
upon the street at night. Every cor- 
ner had a guard, and no Colombian 
was allowed on the streets without 
the pass-word, which was changed 
each night. Foreigners were not 
molested if, when challenged, they 
answered “extranjero” (foreigner.) 


If the answer was not immediate, 
the guard was liable to shoot, and 
there were a good many narrow es- 
capes and some casualties in conse- 
quence. 


A little boy was visiting his father, 
an officer at a camp just outside the 
city. In the evening, the father be- 
ing called away from the tent, the 
child became restless and wandered 
out. A soldier challenged him, and 
the alarmed boy, without answering, 
tried to run back, but he was shot 
and killed. The soldiers themselves 
were only children, the greater part 
of the army were boys from twelve 
to eighteen years of age, who were 
caught wherever found and taken to 
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the nearest barracks. If unruly or 


inclined to rebel, they were starved 


into submission. After a few days 
they were given a uniform (their 
first entire suit of clothes), drilled 
with men and taught to handle a 
gun, and soon made brave soldiers. 

It is not strange that they made 
mistakes, and the soldier who shot 
the officer’s son was not much older 
than the child who was killed. 

The climate of the Magdalena Val- 
ley, where most of the fighting was 
done, is hot and very malarious, al- 
most fatal to those raised in the high 
altitudes of the interior country. 

The mothers of these boys, realiz- 
ing that their sons, if sent down the 
river, would hardly escape the fever 
if they did the bullets of the enemy, 
congregated around the barracks if 
they heard that a regiment was to 
be moved to the front. When they 
started on the long merch a line of 
women followed on either side of 
the street, crying and wringing their 
hands, while the little fellows, who 
looked scarcely able to carry their 
guns, marched sturdily on, without 
looking to either side. 

These boys knew very little about 
why they were fighting, and when 
captured in battle they were starved 
a couple of days, then given a full 
meal, and artfully persuaded of the 
justice of the cause of their captors, 
1ntil they were ready to fight just 
as valiantly for their conquerors. 
During the war a whole regiment 
was captured by strategy by the 
Conservative army. They were led 
to understand that by going to Bo- 
gota, they were helping the Liberal 
cause, and were needed to protect 
the city. Upon their arrival, after 
being feasted and crowned with lau- 
rel, they were escorted by bands of 
music and marched through the 
streets amid an ostentatious display 
of bunting and other decorations, 
happy in the thought that they were 
heroes in the cause of liberty, and 
all unconscious that they were forg- 
ing tighter their countr'° ~ains. 
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When officers were caught they 
were treated with great rigor and 
cruelty, and were usually taken to 
some out-of-the-way place for safe- 
keeping. It is said that they were 
sometimes shot without trial, or 
were so abused on the journey that 
they fell by the way, and when no 
longer able to walk were bayonet- 
ed. It is also said that when they 
had a number of prisoners, they 
were placed in the front of the battle 
line as a protection against the bul- 
lets of the enemy. ‘This served a 
double. purpose, as it prevented their 
foes from firing upon their own 
friends. 

A great many Liberals were in 
hiding in and around the city of Bo- 
gota, and homes suspected of har- 
boring them were searched almost 
daily. 

Foreigners were treated with more 
or less respect, according to the sup- 
posed strength of this country and 
the popularity and firmness of the 
resident minister. German subjects 
had numerous difficulties. Their 
houses were often searched, and 
they seemed to have little redress 
for the indignities forced upon them. 
This was partly due to the fact that 
they mixed themselves more or less. 
in the politics of the Colombians, 
and partly because of the weak and 
vacillating policy of their minister. 

The British minister was out of 
favor with the executive of the gov- 
ernment for trying to protect the 
sons of British subjects from a spe- 
cial war tax, claiming that as their 
fathers had never given up their alle- 
giance to the crown and their moth- 
ers were English, therefore the sons. 
were also British subjects. 

The Colombian court compelled 
these men to pay the tax, deciding 
that as they were born in Colombia, 
had always lived there, and were 
carrying on business under the laws 
and protection of the country, they 
should therefore help to pay the ex- 
pense of the war just as other Co- 
lombians did. Fortunately ther> 
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were no Americans in the country 
in this predicament, for the Ameri- 
can minister considered this ruling 
of the Colombian court a just one, 
and would not have accorded the 
rights of American citizenship to 
such a person. The American min- 
ister at this time was Mr. William 
R. Scruggs, a Southern gentleman 
who had an excellent knowledge of 
the Latin races and their languages, 
and a dignity in conducting the af- 
fairs of this country which made a 
deep impression upon the Colom- 
bians of the importance of the 
United States as a nation. 

The few Americans then in Co- 
lombia sympathized with the Lib- 
eral party and their struggles for 
freedom, but were warned by the 
minister to take no part whatever 
in the politics of the country, and 
especially not to aid in hiding the 
Liberals or protecting their prop- 
erty. 

The writer of this article was the 
wife of an American mining engi- 
neer, whose company had large 
properties in the State of Tolima. 
On account of sickness in the fam- 
ily and the unsettled state of the 
country which prevented him from 
carrying on work at the mines, he 
moved to Bogota, and leased one of 
the best houses in the city from its 
Colombian owner. This Colombian 
was a shrewd lawyer, who, foresee- 
ing trouble, leased all his property 
to foreigners, and sent his family to 
Conservative relatives in the coun- 
try. 

He was a radical anti-church man, 
and had obtained the greater part of 
his real estate by securing a portion 
of the church property, which was 
taken by the government when they 
drove the priests and nuns out of 
the country twenty years previous, 
and confiscated their convents and 
monasteries. He was one of the 
first of the Liberals to be taxed, and 
paid $15,000 on their promise not 
to tax again, but he kept himself in 
readiness, and when he was ordered 
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to pay a second tax, this time $10,- 
ooo, he disappeared, and was seen 
no more on the streets of Bogota 
until the war was over. 

President Nunez heard that he was 
hidden in his own house, and sent 
some soldiers to search it. An 
American friend who happened to 
be passing by saw the soldiers and 
stepped in to see if he could be of 
assistance to his countrymen. The 
mining engineer was out, but the 
Captain of the guard gave permis- 
sion allowing the native cook to go 
in search of him. She was fortunate 
in finding him promptly, and when 
they returned they were told that 
they could enter the house, but could 
not go out again. The cook wept 
bitterly and was very much terri- 
fied, but so faithful are these Indian. 
servants that although her master 
offered her money to support her 
and advised her to go to the coun- 
try to her friends, the faithful crea- 
ture insisted upon entering and re- 
maining with the family, and the 
whole household were made prison- 
ers, together with tne gentleman 
who went in to assist them. 

The guard made a careful search 
of the premises, and although it was 
certain that the owner was not there 
the whole party were kept prisoners 
until the minister convinced the 
president that it was unwise thus 
to interfere with the liberty of Amer- 
ican subjects, when an officer was 
sent with profuse apologies for the 
inconvenience which had _ been 
caused them and the guard was re- 
moved. 

Another American had a train of 
mules carrying salt from the gov- 
ernment mines near Bogota to the 
cities in the south. And when his 
cargoes were disposed of, the ani- 
mals were loaded with chocolate, 
which was brought to Bogota and 
sold, thereby making a double profit. 

The States in the South were in 
the hands of the Revolutionists, 
while the country around Bogot 
was in possession of the government 
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party, but we had no fear of moles- 
tation, being provided with an 
American passport and having noth- 
ing to do with the affairs of either 
army. 

One day he was stopped by gov- 
ernment .troops and told that one 
of his mule drivers had carried a let- 
ter of information from a Liberal in 
Bogota to the commander of the 
Revolutionists, and although it was 
not a fact, and they had no proof 
to substantiate their claim, they 
threw his cargoes of chocolate down 
on the roadside and confiscated his 
mules for the use of the army. He 
immediately reported to the minis- 
ter, who promptly demanded redress 
from the government, and although 
the American did not succeed in 
having his mules returned, and the 
treasury was in such a bankrupt 
condition that it was not considered 
wise to endeavor ‘to obtain indem- 
nity in money, he received a deed 
to a large and valuable piece of gov- 
ernment timber land on the head 
waters of the Amazon. 


REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA. 
Part III. 


The Republic of Colombia, owing 
to the inequalities of its surface, pre- 
sents to the eye magnificent and 
beautiful panoramas. Here are 
steep mountains, there deep and ex- 
tensive valleys, and further on, 
broad plateaus, and although very 
near the equator, and directly under 
a vertical tropical sun, the inhabi- 
tants enjoy every variety of tempera- 
ture. The forests abound in trees 
suitable for building purposes, for 
dyeing and cabinet work. Several 
varieties of India rubber are indige- 
nous, but unfortunately are not 
cultivated and are in danger of ex- 
termination. 

Quinine was so much in demand 
a few years ago that several com- 
panies of foreigners were formed, 
and set out large plantations of 
these valuable trees, which thrive at 





an elevation of about five or six 
thousand feet. 

The country is rich in all sorts of 
minerals, but the mines are worked 
in a very crude manner by the na- 
tives, and the government affords 
so little protection to foreigners that 
men of capital are afraid to invest 
their money. 

Colombia has a population of 
about 4,000,000, a comparatively 
small number being of pure Spanish 
descent; the greater portion are 
Mestizos, the result of the  inter- 
mixture of the Spanish and indige- 
nous races. There are some pure 
negroes, very much improved since 
their emancipation in 1821, but most 
of the population have more or less 
Spanish blood, which is not consid- 
ered an advantage to them morally, 
as it is thought the purer the Indian 
or negro blood the better the people. 

The annual revenue is consider- 
ably less than the expenses of the 
government, and is derived chiefly 
from the customs, working of the 
national salt mines, stamp duties, 
and slaughtering of cattle. Tariff 
is moderate, and does not exceed 
thirty-five per cent of the value of 
the imported articles. The system 
employed is of gross weight, which 
facilitates trade, but has the disad- 
vantage of being subject to great 
inequalities. Imports of machinery 
for mining purposes, agricultural 
implements, materials for telegraph 
and railroads, sail vessels and na- 
val supplies, books and paper for 
printing, and various raw materials, 
are exempt from duty. Many luxu- 
ries are not heavily taxec, but the 
tax upon necessities is very high. 
A large army is maintained, with 
many more officers in proportion 
than men. 

Colombia has a heavy foreign in- 
debtedness, partly incurred in the 
war of independence from _ the 
mother country, and augmented by 
various sums borrowed since from 
several European nations. This 
debt and its constantly accumulating 
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sum of unpaid interest might have 
been paid had they accepted the 
proposition made by the United 
States for the building of the Pan- 
ama Canal, but without even the 
revenues from the Panama railroad, 
the finances of the country would 
seem to be in a hopeless condition. 

There are very few foreigners in 
the country, and these are allowed 
no part whatever in the government, 
and nearly all the manufactories and 
the larger. number of great enter- 
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prises are in the hands of the natives ' 


and supported by native capital. 

Large quantities of hides are ex- 
ported and the government demands 
a tax upon every animal killed. In 
war times, the tax for killing a sin- 
gle beef is as high as eighteen or 
twenty dollars. 

Very fine coffee is raised on the 
uplands. This is all sorted by hand, 
and the small round beans, which 
have the most delicious flavor, are 
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sent to Europe, and the larger and 
coarser beans to this country. 

There are large plantations of 
chocolate trees, with their queer 
pods full of beans sticking out any- 
where on the branches and trunks 
of the trees. They use great quan- 
tities of these beans at home, besides 
annually exporting tons to foreign 
markets. 

The vanilla is an orchid which 
grows wild in many places. The 
beans of this plant are ground with 


the chocolate beans, and impart a 
fine flavor to the beverage. Its blos- 
somy spikes resemble the tuberose 
in whiteness, and like that flower, 
gives out at night an exquisite fra- 
grance, also dropping a honey-like 
moisture, found on its leaves in the 
morning. Large pods grow from 
these flowers resembling bananas, 
full of rows of beans as large as al- 
monds. 

There is a national university at 
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Bogota, which has four chairs. One 
of literature and philosophy, one of 
jurisprudence, one of natural science 
and one of medicine. Doctors, law- 
yers and litterateurs abound, while 
there is a scarcity of architects, en- 
gineers, mechanics and all branches 
of skilled labor. Sources of profit- 
able employment are scarce, being 
confined to trades, farming, teach- 
ing and political positions under the 
government. There are no large 
fortunes, probably not ten million- 
aires in the whole country, a person 
with ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
property being considered in afflu- 
ent circumstances. 

The people are industrious, and in 
spite of their numerous wars and 
burdensome taxation, a certain ma- 
terial well-being is common among 
all classes of its population. 

Caste rules are rigid; a peon can- 
not rise out of his humble station 
in life, and apparently has no desire 
to do so. The clothing of the men 
of the lower class is simple and 
manufactured of native cotton and 
wool, but the men of the upper class 
are extravagantly fond of dress, and 
also particular about their appear- 
ance, and when in the cities, always 
appear upon the streets in high silk 
hats, black clothes and patent lea- 
ther shoes. When in the country 
they wear large hats with high 
crowns, beautifully made of fine 
grass, and costing from fifteen to 
twenty dollars apiece, white or gray 
linen clothes, and frequently wear 
grass sandals on their feet instead 
of shoes. 

Women of the lower class go 
barefooted, and wear only colored 
calico skirts and white waists made 
with low neck and short sleeves. 
When they go upon the streets they 
put large bright-colored handker- 
chiefs around their necks, and when 
in church they wear black shawls 
over the head, throwing one end 
over the shouldei, enveloping them- 
selves completely in its folds. When 
they ride horseback they wear large 
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straw hats, but at other times go 
without a covering for the head. 

Women of the upper class have 
small feet, and enjoy wearing very 
high heeled patent leather shoes. 
They always appear when upon the 
streets in a black dress and mantilla, 
and they usually carry a parasol, 
but do not wear any head covering 
unless they are riding, when they 
wear a high straw hat with a gauze 
veil around it. When riding in the 
sun they usually envelop themselves 
in a sheet to keep off the heat, and 
always carry a large square of rub- 
ber cloth, with a slit in the middle, 
to put on over the head to protect 
them from the rain. Men also carry 
these squares of rubber, and loose 
trousers of the same material, with 
wide legs made entirely separate and 
buckled on at the waist with a 
leather band. MHats are all made 
impervious to water, and so large 
that they completely shelter the 
face and neck from rain as well as~ 
sun. All classes are cleanly in their 
habits, and are especially fond of 
bathing in the vine-covered pools on 
the margins of streams and rivers. 
The rivers are full of alligators, but 
they are not feared by the natives, 
who say they are not the man-eat- 
ing variety. 

The climate of the large river val- 
leys is hot and unhealthy for for- 
eigners, but in the mountains and 
elevated table lands of the interior 
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it is delightfully cool, and very uni- 
form in temperature. 

The houses are usually only one 
story high because of the many 
earthquakes, and have no glass in 
the windows, simply iron bars to 
keep out intruders and wooden shut- 
ters which may be closed if privacy 
is desired. The walls are generally 
of adobe, and the roofs are thatched 
or made of tile. Every little town 
has a square in the center with a 
church tacing it, and very early 
every Sunday morning country peo- 
ple gather there with their produce 
for sale. Meat is spread out on the 
hides, fruit and vegetables in wicker 
baskets, lard in cases like our sau- 
sages, poultry and eggs, wheat and 
corn flour, rice, plantains, coffee and 
chocolate, coarse home-made cotton 
and woolen goods, the fine hats 
which we call Panama hats, grass 
sandals, excellent cigars and_ to- 
bacco in the leaf. These, and many 
other things, are spread out upon 
the ground in the square, and every- 
body purchases a supply for the 
week. By ten o’clock everything is 
sold or put away, the people go to 
church and afterward visit with 
their friends until it is time to re- 
turn home. The church observes 
many feast days, and they have life- 
size waxen images of the Virgin, 
Christ, the Apostles, John the Bap- 
tist and Mary Magdalene, which 
men carry on platforms in their pro- 
cessions. Sometimes the square in 
front of the church is transposed in- 
to the twelve stations of the Cross, 
with floral arches and altars deco- 
rated with hand-made lace and flow- 
ers at each station. The procession 
headed by the priest in his vestments 
and accompanied by the village 
band, goes around the square, hold- 
ing religious services at each sta- 
tion, and when they have stopped at 
all twelve, they return to the church 
and finish the ceremony there. 
There is also an annual festival in 
which fruit is used for decorating 
instead of flowers, and they have so 
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many varieties unknown to the peo- 
ple of the temperate zone that this 
celebration is more interesting to 
foreigners than the flower festivals. 
it is interesting to note this, because 
although new in this country, and 
fancied by some to be original, has 
been followed by the Colombians 
for centuries. 

The churches are large and usu- 
ally have chimes more or less tune- 
ful. There are no seats in them, 
but all kneel upon hard brick floors. 
Much incense is used, which is made 
from the gum of a tree na.ive to 
the country. Besides having a 
pleasant, pungent odor, this incense 
is a good disinfectant. Just here is 
an excellent hint for those who poi- 
son the air in churches and assem- 
blies of different kinds, with the 
heavy odor of flowers. 

The adobe houses are cool, with 
brick floors, and plastered inside ex- 
cept the ceilings in the bed rooms, 
which are thought to be cooler and 
to have a better circulation of air 
if they have no ceilings. Sometimes 
the beds have canopies over them, 
to prevent anything from falling 
from the roof upon the occupant. 
Many sleep in hammocks, but if 
beds are used, they are made of hide 
with the hair side up stretched over 
frames. Sheets are spread over, but 
there are no mattresses, and _ al- 
though they are cool, they are hard 
and are about as comfortable as if 
one was sleeping on a large drum. 
Pillows are made of cotton which 
grows on trees, and costs only the 
trouble of picking. Feather pillows 
are not popular because they get 
damp, and have a peculiar musty 
odor unless aired each day. The 
lower class people have only a pil- 
low and _ grass mat, which they 
spread down anywhere. 

It rains frequently, usually at 
night, and the vapor that rises from 
the ground is so great that a line 
full of clothes takes all day to dry, 
with the thermometer at ninety in 
the shade. 
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Many houses have no floors, but 
those which have are of brick press- 
ed thin and about a foot square. 
These bricks are set in the ground 
and the floors are so damp that 
trunks must be set up on boxes and 
shoes left lying on the floor for a 
couple of days are covered with a 
long white mould. Houses have but 
little furniture, and that of the sim- 
plest kind, and none with upholster- 
ing, because it harbors insects. 
Chairs are of native wood, with 
seats and backs of leather’ gaily 
painted in birds, flowers and fruits. 

In the turns of the large rivers 
where transportation is convenient, 
they import a great many of our old- 
fashioned rocking chairs, and con- 
sider a parlor well furnished with a 
double row of eight or ten of these 
ugly but comfortable chairs placed 
to face each other, with no other 
’ furniture in the room except a cou- 
ple of straw mats. Their mats are 
well made and durable, and are not 


only used for floor covering, but 
make comfortable beds for all 
classes. 


The thatched roofs afford shelter 
for many bats and scorpions. The 
bats fly about at night and seem to. 
take delight in fanning the face of 
a sleeper with their wings. They 
are very annoying, and carry bed 
bugs into the houses. The sting of 
the scorpion is very painful, but not 
fatal, and produces a partial paraly- 
sis of the tongue for a couple of 
hours. There are quantities of ants 
but no flies. Hermites, or so called 
“white ants” are found here, and 
live in villages of their own con- 
struction. These houses are built 
up from the inside of a material simi- 
lar to that of a wasp’s nest, are oval 
in shape, from two to twelve feet 
high, and from six inches to three 
feet in diameter. There are hun- 
dreds of these houses in a village, 
but none of the little insects are in 
sight, as they live and work in the 
dark. Each house contains a central 
chamber with passages running from 
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it in all directions. Another variety 
feeds upon wood, eating the center 
out of all the wooden supports in a 
house, without visibly injuring any 
part of it. Suddenly the house col- 
lapses and the owner finds that every 
piece of wood used in its construc- 
tion has been bored through from 
end to end. They frequently come 
into a house, but can be detected by 
a tunnel about the diameter of a 
small pencil, which they build to 
travel through unmolested in the 
dark. This tunnel is made of mud, 
and extends along the ceiling or 
wall on the dark side of a room, or 
along the floor behind beds and fur- 
niture, with branches extending in 
different directions. They are very 
fond of books, eating the centers 
out and leaving only the covers and 
the edges of the leaves. If the lid 
of a trunk fits loosely, they build 
their covered way up the side, 
across the tray, and down into every 
part where there is wood or paper, 
but do not disturb the clothing. 
In the cool, damp regions among 
the mountains, fleas are very trou- 
blesome, and in the warmer parts 
there is a variety called negua, simi- 
lar to the jigger of our Western 
States. It buries itself in the flesh, 
usually about the nails of the toes, 
and if not removed, multiplies so: 
fast that it produces dangerous sores 
and even causes the death of the 
person. All the natives, men and 
women, smoke cigars, and if a lit- 
tle soreness is felt on the bottom of 
the foot or around the nails, they 
take a sharp point of a knife, push 
back the skin to the flesh and lift 
out the little white sack of eggs, 
with the tiny black insect attached 
to it. Then a little hot cigar ashes. 
is dropped into the place and there 
is no more trouble, unless in remov- 
ing it the sack is broken and some 
eggs left to hatch, which are re- 
moved in the same way. Another 
small insect very troublesome to 
foreigners who have thin skin, lives: 
anywhere in the grass, and its bite, 




















although too tiny to be seen, or even 
felt at the time, produces poisonous 
sores which itch and burn intoler- 
ably, and are difficult to heal unless 
bathed at once in alcohol. 

Ticks are common and trouble- 
some, and attach themselves to per- 
sons as well as animals. Another 
larger insect like a small caterpillar 
bores into the flesh, but if a cigar is 
smoked close to the spot it crawls 
out again, when if hot ashes are 
dropped into the sore it soon heals; 
otherwise the flesh is poisoned and 
is difficult to cure. If the insect is 
left there undisturbed, it multiplies 
rapidly and the life or limb is en- 
dangered. Natives pay very little 
attention to all these insects, but 
they are great pests to foreigners. 

There is a disease peculiar to the 
country called caratti, which is sup- 
posed to be caused by insects under 
the skin, which produce irregular 
spots of color all over the body, 
usually blue, red, white or black, 
according to the complexion of the 
person. It is thought to be conta- 
gious, but not by contact, and as 
the skin is not sore or inflamed, 
those who have it seem to be proud 
of their appearance, considering it 
ornamental. It does not affect the 
general health, except in rare cases 
where it breaks out in an eruption 
similar to eczema. 

Children have a troublesome dis- 
ease called lombrizis, caused by 
worms in the stomach and intes- 
tines. lf not properly treated the 
stomach distends to an enormous 
size, when the sickness is called 
“banna belly,” and if not prevented, 
the child eats quantities of clay and 
soon dies. All their diseases they 
suppose to be caused by some form 
of bacteria, and the people drink 
very little water unless it is filtered 
through their stone “ollas,” and 
even then gulp it down as we do 
medicine, taking a little sugar or 
something sweet after it. If one 
asks for a glass of water when visit- 
ing, it always comes on a tray with 
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a small dish of preserves of some 


sort. Their native sugar is made 
into cakes called “panela,” resem- 
bling in size and color our bars of 
laundry soap. It has a pleasant fla- 
vor similar to maple sugar, and is 
always taken on journeys, and either 
stirred into the water or a piece is 
eaten immediately after the water is 
swallowed. 

A peon’s breakfast consists of hot 
water poured over panela and a cou- 
ple of biscuits made of corn flour. 
In all the wayside inns, a barrel of 
“chicha,” a liquor made of ground 
green corn and molasses, is kept. 
It is refreshing and nourishing if 
taken in moderate quantities, but 
intoxicating if taken in excess. A 
vile brandy is made from sugar- 
cane, which is almost as strong 
and clear as alcohol, and nearly as 
injurious to the system. 

Wheat is raised on the uplands, 
but it lacks gluten, and their flour is 
not as good as ours. Corn meal is 
ground finer there than here, and 
makes excellent bread and _ cake. 
The poor do not use much bread, 
but have a fine substitute in baked 
plantains. They have a _ national 
dish called “sancocho,” a stew made 
of beef, plantains, rice and several 
vegetables native to the country, 
which is uniformly eaten for the 
mid-day and evening meals. Pota- 
toes are small and poor, but they 
have a fine substitute in the yuca, 
called in some countries cassave. 
They eat very little acid food, all 
popular fruits being sweet, and to 
our taste rather insipid. They have 
plenty of oranges and lemons, but 
use them for washing clothes. Man- 
goes are delicious, and grow on 
beautiful large spreading trees. The 
curuba is a fine fruit, which grows 
on a variety of the passion vine. 
Guavas and many other kinds of 
fruits are made into “dulce” or pre- 
serves. The people like the fruits 


of the temperate zone and try to 
raise them in the cooler portions of 
the country, but with indifferent suc- 
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cess. They import our canned fruit, 
but owing to the difficulties of trans- 
portation it sells for a dollar a quart 
can. 

They raise fine mules and horses, 
the latter being a cross between the 
Andelusian, English and Arab 
breeds. They are not trained for 
driving, but have a very easy pace 
for long journeys, as they seldom 
gallop or trot, but have five distinct 
pacing gaits. 

Their dead are not buried in. the 
ground, but every town has a walled 
cemetery, the inside of which are 
filled with vaults, each one large 
enough for a single coffin, These 
vaults are rented for a term of years, 
at the end of which the bones are 
removed and buried in a common pit 
with others. It is customary for 
people to visit the dead and leave 
cards. 

. This is a land of flowers—orchids 
such as the pen is powerless to de- 
scribe; oleanders, marguerites, wild 
verbena and fuchsias, and trees one 
hundred feet high, one mass of red, 
yellow or purple blossoms. Lovely 
humming birds flit among the flow- 
ers, exquisite butterflies flutter about 
—some as large as your ‘hand, all 
green and blue and gold, and beetles 
large in size and gorgeous with the 
most iridescent hues. There are 
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tall, feathery ferns, graceful bam- 
boos and palms in which flutter 
green parrots and brilliant cardinal 
birds ; and cocoanut trees with their 
tops bending with fruit, and vines. 
loaded with blossoms clinging to 
every wall. 

There are many rivers, and if the 
traveler is lazy and does not wish 
to ride in the hot sun, he has a raft 
built of a light wood called Balsa, 
lashed together with vines, and cov- 
ered with hides. He hires an experi 
boatman, who skillfully guides the 
clumsy craft down the river, through 
rapids and around curves and jut- 
ting recks, while the owner drowsily 
watches the alligators on the sand 
banks or the monkeys in the trees. 

At the approach of the setting sun 
the craft is tied to the trees on the 
bank. There is no twilight here, 
but myriads of fire-flies lighten the 
gloom, and the darkness settles 
down, the stars come out, and the 
lonely foreigner looking up at the 
Southern Cross, sighs with a home- 
sick longing for the Dipper and the 
far-away loved ones in the Northern 
home. His boat rocks gently under 
the overhanging boughs and he fin- 
ally falls asleep, lulled by the fa- 
mous singing sands of the river un- 
derneath. 





Lethe 





By Jeanette Heintzen Carey 


- Where the winds never wake, 
Where the clouds never break, 
Where the waves never slip on the shore; 
Where the days are all sweet, 
Where they part not, who meet, 


Where pale sorrow dies outside the door. 
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To Beautiful Miyajima by Fishing Boat 


By Charles Lorrimer 


E heard such glowing ac- 
counts of the charms of 
Miyajima from the first 
day of our arrival at Kobe that, with 
one reckless shake, wrenching our- 
selves free from the convention- 
bound tourist routes, we determined 
to turn aside and seek out this 
earthly paradise, not only for its 
beauty, but also for the novelty of 
the journey which has not yet be- 
come hackneyed. 
Kobe is infested with a plague of 
guides in ill-fitting foreign clothes, 
or else amphibious costumes, which 


seem equally well fitted for a 
plunge into the waters either of 
Japanese or European life. Some 


are only European as far as their 
hat; others no further than their 
boots. But we saw none of them 
who would help us to imagine our- 


selves, as we wished to be, a hun- 
dred years back in Old Japan. The 
bare idea of “doing” Miyajima in 
company with any one of them 
made us shudder. The great trou- 
ble in Japan is this bursting of every 
English-speaking guide into impos- 
sible, incongruous, semi-foreign 
clothes and manners which make 
him a perfect blot on the picture. 
This most artistic people, who 
know to the fraction of an inch how 
to set their temples and houses so 
as to form perfect little landscapes 
in the midst of the big one planned 
by nature, who can dress themselves 
and their babies so marvelously 
tastefully and quaintly, seem to lose 
their whole artist’s sense as soon 
as they come into contact with for- 
eigners. 

Quite unexpectedly we found just 
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such a guide as we needed for our 
adventure, through a bright litile 
sampan-man. He had such an intel- 
ligent, happy face that we invari- 
ably chose his boat for our trips on 
the bay. The more we spoke to him 
the more surprised we were to hear 
how quaintly he answered us. Later 
we found the explanation of his for- 
mal, studied replies when he fished 
out from the tiny hold, a mere box 
under the planking, a well-thumbed 
phrase-book. Through him we dis- 
covered many things about Miya- 
jima. It was plain that he scorned 
trains and mail steamers quite as 
much as we did. 

His father, we found out, was the 
owner of a fishing junk, one of those 
picturesque boats which seem to 
contain the souls of the old Viking’s 
ships. On hearing this, the novel 
idea struck us that a trip to Miya- 
jima by fishing boat would satisfy 
our thirst for local color as noth- 
ing else could. 

The perfecting of the bargain took 
some time and many polite formali- 


ties. In the first place, the old fish- 
erman was not anxious to have us 
go with him. He had a lingering 
dread lest we should be seasick or 
fussy, and he had also some suspi- 
cion of a party which was willing 
to offer him for a day’s sailing 
enough to compensate him for the 
loss of two days’ fishing. So, when 
we ultimately started, it was with a 
certain amount of distrust. 

What a morning it was as we 
crept down shivering in the gray- 
ness to the little pier! A _ light 
breeze, fresh and salty to breathe, 
had arisen already, and was begin- 
ning to stir the water, tracing little 
designs on its calm, dead surface— 
waking it up playfully. The sky, 
minute by minute, was throwing 
aside the thick veil of silver dim- 
ness—the low fog-clouds banked 
themselves along the horizon as if 
to shut us in with a gray wall. We 
climbed into the boat in the demi- 
twilight quite quietly. Somehow, 
the sea and the sky and the morn- 
ing stillness impressed us. We felt 
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inland sea fishing boats (Miyajima.) 


as if we were in a great cathedral 
where desultory chatting and 
laughing would be out of place. 

The old fisherman, when we were 
all seated in the bow, hoisted the 
sail, and his young daughter held 
the rudder. In Japan women are 
the best sailors, quite fearless and 
capable of taking charge of big junks 
entirely by themselves. 

Our boat was only of moderate 
size, flat-bottomed, the bow running 
into a sharp point like the bow of a 
gondola, the stern square, with a 
huge, ungainly rudder worked by a 
thick pole running at right angles 
to it. The sail was marvelously 
picturesque. As it was. slowly 
hoisted, it looked like the wrinkled 
face of a very venerable alligator. 
Gradually the little corrugations 
and furrows which, by means of 
tucks in the cloth, appeared to cross 
and re-cross each other in a myster- 
ious way, widened out. The wind 
caught the broad surface, and_ it 
spread, bellying like a shirt attached 
to a clothes’ line. Then the color of 
it alone made us glad that we had 
embarked on a unique trip. Instead 
of common white canvas which any 
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one with a tawdry taste for simile 
could compare to a dove, it was sun- 
burned deep orange and red, and 
freckled yellow in patches like an 
old crazy quilt. 

After about two hours sailing the 
sun began to reach long slanting fin- 
gers of light over the sea, now dot- 
ted with tiny fishing boats like birds 
flying from the four corners of the 
horizon. It is surprising to think 
of all the people who live by fishing 
in the Inland Sea. One often won- 
ders that its 3,000 islands should 
leave room for so many finny crea- 
tures. 

We were sailing over an enchant- 
ed lake, it seemed, infinitely blue, 
yet holding irresistible greens in so- 
lution. We passed on _ perfectly 
calm water through the 3,000 islets. 
It seems incredible that any one 
should have been able to count them, 
for they are like no settled bits of 
land, permanently fixed. Half of 


them seem enchanted, they arrange 
and re-arrange themselves so con- 
tinually. 

Often we sailed through very nar- 
row passages. One could easily have 
thrown a 


biscuit across. These 
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seemed like nothing so much as a 
vicious sword-cut between two hills. 
We could distinguish the villages 
quite easily, built in terraces like 
sea-gulls’ nests.. Eve1; scrap of 
ground was green witli crops, Little 
crannies were even artificially level- 
ed, and tiny patches of rice an‘ 
grain found a foothold on them. 

Now and then we saw crurubling 
casiles, much more picturesque than 
those on the Rhine, with rheumatic, 
twisted pine trees bending over 
them, or else temple roofs peeping 
out of thick bamboo groves with 
pretty, long, wooded approaches 
guarded by old Buddhas of granite 
or bronze. 

Our little boat raced through the 
narrow passage. It was thrilling 
and almost like shooting rapids to 
be swirled along by an eight knot 
current which swept us quickly by 
until we threaded our way out 
among a new group of idyllic 
islands. 

So it went on till noon-time. We 
unpacked our sandwiches just as 
the old fisherman, after tying the 
ropes of his crinkled sail, picked up 
a board from the bottom of the boat 
and disclosed his provisions. The 
daughter seated herself picturesque- 
ly on the log which formed the han- 
dle of the rudder, and they both pro- 
ceeded to greedily gobble huge 
bowls of rice. The fishermen of the 
Inland Sea make but a meagre liv- 
ing. We afterwards found out that 
this mid-day meal of rice is their one 
square meal of the day. No wonder 
they attack it hungrily! Yet if the 
fisherman is poorly paid his wants 
are few and simple. His rice, which 
is of the worst quality, costs him 
three sen per day. A sen almost 
corresponds to a cent. .Three sen 
more buys his other course, or his 
savoury, usually the insides of fowls 
or the heads or tails of fish—he can- 
not afford what is between. So that 
six or seven sen a day luxuriously 
covers all expenses for himself and 
his family. Hardly riotous living, 
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is itr Besides, these fisher-folk in- 
variably have a beaming smile of 
good nature which they seem to pro- 
cure quite free of charge by reason 
of their healthy, open-air lives. 

From time to time we had 
glimpses of the railway line along 
the shore, and as golden noon was 
turning into afternoon, we sailed 
past Hiroshima, one of the most 
attractive places imaginable, Over- 
looking it is a Daimyo’s castle, half 
in ruins and simply bristling with 
poetic legends. We looked and 
looked till our eyes were absolutely 
surfeited with beauty—the hill be- 
hind the town, the dainty tea-houses 
straggling down the side of it, and 
finally, silhouetted sharply in the 
water, were charmingly Japanese. 
It was here, in the old moated castle, 
that during the war of 1894-5 the 
Emperor came to live in order to 
be nearer to his soldiers fighting in 
China. 

It seemed impossible that any- 
thing could be more lovely than the 
bay we had just left until our old 
fisherman whispered “Miyajima” in 
a hushed, awed voice, and we real- 
ized that we were drawing near to 
one of the three most lovely sights 
in Japan. It burst on our view first 
from behind a promontory. The 
scene almost baffies description, this 
beautiful, sacred island with its 
rocky profile standing out sharp 
against the blue sea! The center of 
the island slopes up to a peak which 
breaks into little valleys like the 
smiles on a pleasant face. Nestiing 
in these among groves of fickle, 
changing maple trees are the pil- 
grim’s inns and tea houses, the 
dwellings of the fishermen and im- 
age carvers and priests. 

We soon discovered that the busi- 
ness of Miyajima was holiness, from 
the sweet-toned temple bells which 
rang out across the sea and spread 
a holy peace over everything. Then 
the first object which caught our 
eyes was the great temple itself, 
built on piles, they told us after- 
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wards, though we positively refused 
to believe in the purely mundane 
explanation of such a fairy build- 
ing. 

We arrived, as we should, at high 
tide, and floated in through the 
great toriye, or archway, which 
stands like a sentinel in the water. 
It is a perfect giant, and immensely 
impressive. To see a man standing 
beside it at low tide gives one some 
idea of how truly colossal its pro- 
portions are. And the grace of its 
shape is most appealing just because 
it is so simple. So, as it stands there 
apparently improbable and likely to 
vanish, One can still realize that it 
is natural. The imagination is 
tricked into believing that it may be 
real. The Japanese have a most teli- 
ing way of using natural wood un- 
painted, and this famous temple is 
built entirely of white pine. It 
seems to be floating on the water 
like a ghostly mirage. 

It has always been an old religi- 
ous rule that no births could ever 
occur on the island, and it was con- 
sidered the worst of bad form to 
die there. The priests removed the 
sick, no matter whether they were in 
extremis, to die on the mainland, 
and the mourners were not allowed 
to come back for fifty days. No 
women or dogs were allowed on the 
island, the idea being that it should 
be simply a refuge for monks and 
pilgrims to contemplate undisturbed 
by the ordinary events and trials 
of life. 

We landed, and went to see the 
great temple, famous over the whole 
of Japan, but fortunately not yet 
over-run by tourists. Though it is 


a favorite motive of Japanese artists © 


kodak fiends are not allowed to mu- 
tilate it, and so it is little known 
to Europeans. We wandered through 
the galleries of the temple. They 
spread out on both sides like wings 
and are full of old pictures by fa- 
mous artists. At least the guide 
books declare they were famous— 
one would scarcely guess it from 
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their works. The old fat priest who 
followed us around was very en- 
lightening concerning each, but we 
soon grew weary of the exploits of 
the muscular heroes. We came up- 
on some modern pictures, hung in a 
corner together, of the China war, 
appallingly hideous daubs in oil just 
like cheap cigarette advertisements. 
They must have been offerings from 
some artists more enthusiastic than 
popular. 

Just close by the temple stands a 
great unpainted hall called the Hall 
of a Thousand Mats—a mat is about 
five feet by two and a half, and Jap- 
anese rooms are always spoken of as 
rooms of 4 mats or 6 mats or 8 
mats, instead of so many feet long 
by so many wide—said to have been 
built by Hideyoshi out of the wood 
of a single camphor tree. When one 
has been some time in Japan one is 
not in the least surprised to hear of 
any remarkable exploit of Hideyo- 
shi. He is responsible for one-third 
of Japanese history and two-thirds 
of its romance. The Hall is im- 
mensely grand, with splendid slid- 
ing doors painted with historic 
scenes, and one feels that the Jap- 
anese have a continual source of 
pride in their hero. 

But we were anxious to row out 
again through the toriye, just at 
dark, for the loveliest sight in Japan. 
Hundreds of votive lanterns, bronze 
or wood or even paper, according to 
the means of the giver, line the 
shore and fringe the temple. We 
had made a bargain with the fat old 
priest to have them lighted. Imag- 
ine bargaining for fairyland! He 
consented to do so for a few yen—a 
yen almost equals a dollar—and we 
therefore took up a vantage point on 
the water. One by one the lamps 
shone out, little beads of fire appar- 
ently rising straight from the water 
like will-o-the-wisps in a bog. 

Surely if ever the elves or the 
fairies or the water sprites come 
back into this prosaic world, they 
come as the souls of the votive 
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lights. Perhaps that gives the su- 
pernatural luminous brilliancy that 
we see in the lanterns sometimes. 
Miyajima was a glowing mass be- 
fore our enchanted eyes, a cluster 
of pin-pricks of fire more lovely than 
priceless diamonds, braiding and in- 
terweaving and dancing an inter- 
minable round. The old fisherman 
had rowed us out, and he, like a 
good Buddhist, was on his knees im- 
proving the opportunity by mutter- 
ing prayers. It was certainly enough 





to put one in a religious mood— 
those hundreds of little stars set out 
in rivalry to the real stars in the 
purple sky. It was as if the sea 
had been polished and polished till 
it reflected the heavens. 

We watched for an hour, and 
then, as the lights. were slowly, 
slowly dying, one by one, we rowed 
across the narrow strait to the main- 
land and took thought of such pro- 
saic considerations as dinner and 
beds. 














An Apostrophe to the King Mountain 


of the Royal Gorge, Colorado 


By James Edward Wolfe 


Oh, ye sky-piercing crags! Ye wondrous hills of God! 
Titanic strata multiplied! Amazed, the captive eye 
Grows weary in vain efforts to scale thy dizzy heights; 
Heights, where eagles t.u1ild their nests and rear their young, 
Safe and secure from 2!: adventurous alien hands. 
How oft’ I’ve gazed upon thy beetling towers, 
And watched the lightnings weave electric halos ‘round thy head, 
While cloudy garments robed thee in their fleecy folds, 
And echoing thunders voiced thy grace and majesty. 
I’ve seen the storms of heaven bathe thy rugged face, 
Until it shone as pure as burnished walls of gold. 

Full oft I’ve fancied thee a living thing; 
The darting lightning but the flashing of thine eye; 
The rolling thunder but the deep bass of thy voice; 
The tempest’s roar the diapason notes of worship upward sent; 
The softer winds, sweeping through tree, and crag, and peak, 
The ecstatic tones of souls attuned in heavenly courts 
To sing sweet vespers, as only seraph hosts can sing. 


In thy stupendous Presence, with bared and rev’rent head I stand, 
And join with thee in worship of the Mighty God, thine Architect; 


With thee I lift my feeble voice in hymns of praise, 
Adoring Him whose plastic hand thy battlemented walls upreared. 
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A glimpse of the studio and two piano work. 


How Children May be Trained to 
Express Thought in Music Language 


By Cora W. Jenkins 


66 Brs no act be done without 
a purpcse, nor otherwise 
than according to the per- 

fect principles of art.”.—-Marcus Au- 
relius. 

Again from my cherished little 
book I read: “Thou canst pass thy 
life in an equable flow of happiness 
if thou canst go by the right way 
and think and act in the right way.” 

It is this, the choice of the right 
way, the motives which lead one to 


it, the steadfastness which binds one 
to it, that determines the value of 
one mode of teaching over another 
and which manifests through teacher 
and pupil the “equable flow of hap- 
piness” attainable only by fidelity to 
a ruling principle. Again may I ex- 
press in Marcus Aurelius’ own 
words that “Nothing is so produc- 
tive of elevation of mind as to be 
able to examine methodically and 
truly every object which is presented 
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* * * in life * * * the use * * * 
the value thereof.” In consequence 
of which belief we draw even the 


smallest child to the conscious reali- 
zation of tone, color, combination 
and sequence—cultivating the ex- 
pression of thought in the language 
of music, with and without rhythmic 
and poetic sentences, and laying the 
foundation of an exact appreciation 
of that which is true and good, me- 
lodically and harmonically. In 
other words, the child acquires a vo- 
cabulary. He learns to read and 
write, to think a little melody—sing 
it, play it and write it; to combine 
tones into intervals and chords, to 
think these intervals and chords and 
write them without the aid of the 
piano; and by constant rhythmic 
and metrical drills, by constant 
training of the ear and eye, by care- 
ful attention to scientific rules of 
melody writing and harmonization. 
he eventually is freed from _ the 
bondage of servitude to his instru- 
ment and becomes instead the mas- 
ter. The average active, intelligent 
children in our American homes are 
full of beautiful thoughts, and one 
more medium of expression is thus 
provided. 
“This happy child is roaming thro’ 
the woods 
Singing songs, merry songs, 
Singing songs thro’ the woods.” 


tree, come to me, come to me.” This 
was converted into melody by first 
one eager child and then another, 
but little Berrita herself gave us the 
best setting: 


The spontaneous melody writing 
in class is one of the most delightful 
and productive drills imaginable. 
Keen listening, concentration, po- 
etic expression, memory, observation 
are all called into play, as witness: 


I play: 
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“There’s a bird” will come the 
quick response from one child. Or: 
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“See the little rose-bud.” Or: 

















“Sleep, baby.” 
The reader will enjoy a Cradle 
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This little song was brought to 
me one day as a surprise gift by a 
dear little nine-year-old girl. The 
beauty of the word thought pleased 
me not less than the truly melodi- 
ous setting, and I accepted the gift 
with great pleasure. 

Another little girl in class one 
day, in response to the desire that 
I should be given a poetic sentence, 
after much deliberation produced 
very shyly: “Little birdie in the 


Song the little people made in class 
one day—the children from seven 
to nine years of age. I played in 
phrases: 








watching the faces and the fluttering 
hands, and choosing at random: 
“Sleep, oh, sleep, my baby, sleep,” 
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“Hush-a-bye, do not cry!” 





“Mother is here by her baby’s side.” 


Upon my repeating the phrase at 
the piano 





every hand went up, and the instant 
repetition of “Hush-a-bye, do not 
cry,” with the consequent comfort: 
“Mother is here by her baby’s side,” 
brought entire satisfaction to the 
little class before me. 

I want to say now that the spon- 
taneous melody writing is always ac- 

















Blackboard work. 


cepted under class approval (gently 
influenced by the teacher), both as 
to words and music, and the culti- 
vation of judgment thus effected is 
of tremendous value in all their 


study, the power of choice increasing 
tenfold the power of enjoyment. 
To return to the little song: 
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Sleep, oh, sleep, my baby, sleep. 
Hush-a-bye, do not cry, 

Mother is here by her baby’s side. 
Hush-a-bye, do not cry, 

Mother is here by her baby’s side. 

















A duet. 


I asked for its production at the 
piano. The result was excellent, 
three of the little girls playing it 
almost perfectly at first trial. Then 
for the dictation by name of note, 
seven of the children doing that ac- 
curately: f f c c | d e f, ete., as I 
played. The following Thursday 
nearly all the children remembered 
the words, half a dozen could play 
the melody, and two had written and 
harmonized it, one in 4-4 metre: 





the other correctly in 6-8. 

The influence of these constant 
drills is made manifest to us 
throughout the year in most charm- 
ing forms, usually as surprises and 
as birthday gifts. 

April 8th, 1903, one of my small 
boys brought me this: 
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I asked him how he happened to 
think of it, and his analysis of his 
own emotions and impulses was so 
interesting that I asked him to write 
out that which he had told me, so 
that I might not forget “how” he 
made it, Shortly he brought me this: 


“We have a big book of music home, 
and there is one line of a piece there 


and I played it wrong. I struck a 
note too many times, but it sounded 
pretty, and I thought I could make 
a song out of it, so I tried it, and I 
did, and put in the bass.” 

The piece from the big book of 
music: 
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Anon I pasted it for safe-keeping 
in my music journal, as a fitting pre- 
lude to the little composition. 

Frequently a little poem is as- 
signed to a group of children, and 
those who care to may make a little 
song. 

This is one setting of Mr. 
Charles Keeler’s “Dolly’s in the fra- 
dle,” written at the end of five 
months’ experience: 


Dolly’s in the cradle, Falling fast asleep. 
little mamma, Run and take a peep. 


Hush! little mamma, Run and take a peep. 


And this, another: 
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by a little girl who had been with us 
two years. The latter song was 
made in about ten minutes, con- 
ceived and executed with amazing 














My youngest pupil. 


rapidity, and repeated accurately 
phrase by phrase, until I had writ- 
ten it down. The bass was written 
by the child at home and a neat lit- 
tle copy brought to me at the fol- 


lowing lesson. 


Hush! 
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“Dolly's in the cradle 
Falling fast asleep. 

Hush! Little mamma, 
Run and take a peep. 


It must not pass over the allusion 
to the birthday gifts, for each year 
it is the custom among the children 
to make little songs or instrumental 
pieces for me in honor of that very 
important day. Occasionally an 
original drawing or painting will ac- 
company the little music composi- 
tion. 

I have in mind one that I received 
last March, a year ago, called “Sun- 
rise,” the sun rising in radiant glory 
behind the rolling mountains, the 
brightest of green trees and bushes 
lining a little mountain stream, and 
upon a solitary twig a solitary bird 
singing its joyful greeting on my 
natal morn. The picture was hand- 
ed to me, and then the little girl 
proceeded to play the music—and 
who could have failed to hear the 
bird singing or the murmuring 
stream! Her little heart was cer- 
tainly attuned to nature. The pre- 
vious January had she not written 
for me a little essay on music, stat- 
ing naively that “Nature was the 
one who started the thought of mu- 
sic by creating the brooks, softly 
rushing as they wind in and out, 
splashing over stones and producing 
a gentle music; the waterfalls have 
their music, the trees gently swayed 
by the wind have their music, too” 


“Shut are dolly’s eyelids, 
Cover up her arm. 

Keep the little dolly dear 
Safe from every harm.” 


The instrumental forms are equal- 
ly interesting, beginning with the 
descriptive, as “The Dolly’s Tea 
Party,” “The Little Girl Going to 
the Brook,” “The Dance of the Fire- 
light,’ and passing on with the nat- 
ural growth of the child to Two and 
Three Part compositions,’ Etudes, 
Minuettes, Adagios, Allegros, after 
the style of the small forms con- 
tained in the Etudes and Sonatines 
which they study. Very naturally, 
they play with intelligent percep- 
tion of.the composer’s thought, every 
study and piece being analyzed as 
to figure and form and memorized 
accurately, from Gurlitt and Rein- 
ecke to Bach. 

“Thou canst pass thy life in an 
equable flow of happiness if thou 
canst go by the right way and think 
and act in the right way.” We, hav- 
ing the power to choose, make this 
our path, but not for a moment do 
we say this is the only way. It is 
the right way only for those who be- 
lieve as we do, for those who be- 
lieve that music is something more 
and deeper than fine technique, 
something broader than constant ex- 
pression of other men’s’. thoughts, 
something higher than the daily drift 
of human interests. 
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Are the United States a Nation? 





By Thomas Blackburn 


A RE the United States a Nation? 
Emphatically, yes. Are the 
United States a Republican 

Nation? Ina measure, yes. Is the 
existing form of administering the 
concerns of the Government com- 
patible with the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution, as 
adopted by the Fathers of the Re- 
public? In some respects, yes; but 
in most respects, no. Since the in- 
troduction of steam and electricity 
as harnessed forces to expedite com- 
munication and transportation, civi- 
lization has moved forward at a 
rapid pace, and it demands quicker, 
stronger and more positive adminis- 
tration of the public affairs of the 
people. The sovereignty of the in- 
dividual which obtained a century 
ago was the unstable realization of 
a fanciful dream. The awakening 
had to come, and it did come, though 
so gradually that the sovereigns did 
not realize that they were steadily 
transferring their individual sover- 
eignty to themselves as a collective 
body, which is the government——a 
government that could not nor 
should it be handicapped in times 
of emergency by traditions or de- 
clarations or conventions. The pro- 
cesses of community and common- 
wealth evolution had to put aside 
the swaddling clothes of the Repub- 
lic’s babyhood, and as it grew to 
man’s estate they had to oblige it 
to conform to the requirements of 
bodily and mental growth—to ex- 
pand in territory and centralize in 
political and administrative power, 
and the people had to acquiesce, al- 
though they might not have known 
how or why they did so. 

The distinguished American sol- 
dier and statesman who said: “This 
is a Nation, and it is spelled with a 
big ‘N,’” was right, though not 


many realized that the culmination 
of the evolution of the lower case 
“n” into the upper case “N” was on 
the field of Appomattox. Nor do 
very many realize that the size of 
the initial letter and the meaning of 
the word have been growing ever 
since. Nevertheless it is as_ it 
should be—should be because it is 
in harmony with the steadily ex- 
pending requirements of growing 
centralization. The Declaration of 
Independence has justly and prop- 
erly become a fundamental centre of 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” from which actualities ra- 
diate according to existing condi- 
tions of the Nation’s relations with 
itself and with the other Nations. 
But “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness” is not now necessarily an 
“inalienable right.” Only the big 
“N” possesses such rights. It ac- 
quired them when sovereignty was 
transferred from the people to their 
general government, which they 
centralized by the transfer. It is no 
longer the Creator, but the govern- 
ment that “endows” the people with 
“rights.” That is to say, the United 
States in their infancy were too 
weak to do more than claim that a 
power higher than they, the Crea- 
tor, had endowed the colonists “with 
certain inalienable rights,” but since 
they became a giant backed by the 
power of the people, which power is 
now lodged in the hands of the gov- 
ernment, the bounds in which “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
may obtain are fixed by the govern- 
ment, the government, not the peo- 
ple, having authority to extend or 
contract the bounds as may be 
deemed best for all the people. It 
is true that fundamentally the gov- 
ernment is of the people and for the 
people, but it is only indirectly by 
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the people. It has to be so under 
the law of individual progress and 
National expansion. The strength, 
the glory and the steadfastness of 
the United States are in the good 
sense of the people to keep their 
country abreast of the vanguard of 
the agencies of civilization, pro- 
gress and national unity. 

It is to be expected that the voice 
of the seif-constituted guardian of 
the Constitution and of the rights 
of the people will be heard in pro- 
test against “encroachments,” but 
it is the voice that shouts in the 
dark to frighten away ghosts— 
ghosts that have no existence, other 
than in the imagination. The same 
voice was heard when President 
Thomas Jefferson threw the Consti- 
tution to the winds that it might 
not interfere with the “Louisiana 
Purchase,” and it has been heard in 
season and out of season all down 
the years, but it is “full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” Very 
true, the gradual centralization of 
the political power of the Nation at 
Washington has encouraged the 
centralization of capital on the one 
hand and labor on the other. Very 
true, the tendency of these central- 
ized economic factors is into antago- 
nistic forces, the one against the 
other, and it has been of a positive 
and determined nature, a war for 
supremacy, indeed, but they had to 
come into our national life as a part 
of it. They are simply problems 
that were born of the country’s pos- 
sibilities in the world’s channels of 
business activities, and their solu- 
tion will come in due time by the 
master minds that shall control from 
time to time the centralized power 
of the Nation. And the centralized 
power of the Nation is so much 
mightier than these and all other 
domestic problems there need be no 
fear that their solution will not be 
in the spirit of truth and justice, 
and for the best good of all the 
people. Again, the centralization of 
the political power of the people has 
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set the pace for the destruction of 
competition. The Interstate Com- 
merce Law practically obliterates 
State boundary lines, except for lo- 
cal police supervision and distinctly 
State affairs, and even then the Na- 
tional Government’s courts and 
army may be appealed to for assist- 
ance or protection. And strangely 
enough, the Interstate Commerce 
Law is the old Granger laws enlarg- 
ed, but the Grangers had a widely 
different purpose in view when their 
legislatures enacted them. Any- 
way, the National law was enacted 
to eliminate the authority of the 
States in commercial and industrial 
enterprises, and to prevent competi- 
tion. Competition had become the 
death rather than the life of trade, 
although certain interests greatly 
profited by its death. Out of this 
national example of stifling compe- 
tition grew capital’s efforts to cen- 
tralize on the one hand, and destroy 
competition on the other. In self- 
defense, perhaps, labor began to 
centralize for the same reason that 
capital combined. Thus the govern- 
ment and the two leading factors in 
the development of the country be- 
came monopolies and competition 
destroyers, and the government set 
the pace. 

But there is this difference be- 
tween the centralization of the po- 
litical power of the nation and the 
centralization of capital and labor. 
The purpose of the former is to 
give greater protection and more 
encouragement to all the people 
without discriminating against any 
individual or locality. The centrali- 
zation of capital and of labor is to 
monopolize given industries and 
certain labor opportunities, and con- 
fine all accruing profits and advan- 
tages to those directly in interest, 
to the hurt and discomfort of the 
masses. Centralized capital would 


.monopolize all the agencies of pro- 


duction for its exclusive benefit, and 
labor would monopolize all the op- 
portunities to labor for the sole 
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benefit of a minority of the working 
people. The one is as hostile to the 
general good of the country as the 
other. The one represents a clique 
and the other a class. Both are 
leeches upon the body politic; both 
are actuated by the mean and hate- 
ful spirit of selfishness ; both counte- 
nance lawlessness, and both are ene- 
mies of the general public. And 
since all the people have interest in 
the conduct and consequences of 
such centralization, they may, by 
their centralized political power, su- 
pervise, regulate or crush either one 
or both of them without transcend- 
ing the government’s authority in 
the premises. This could not have 
been done fifty years ago. In fact, 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution are no longer con- 
sulted very seriously these days. 
We live under laws, to be sure, but 
they are temporary enactments to 
provide for given present or possi- 
ble exigencies, and for the guidance 
in a general way of the administra- 
tors of the centralized power. It is 
quite true that a Supreme Court is 
maintained to pass upon the consti- 
tutionality of these enactments 
when their authenticity is ques- 
tioned ; but since the “opinion” 
of the court is determined by the 
majority vote of its members, its 
decisions do not appeal to the peo- 
ple as having any great value, be- 
lieving, as they do, and have the 
right to believe, that men profound- 
ly learned in the law should not dif- 
fer so widely in the constitutionality 
of an enactment, unless the Con- 
stitution is itself “all things to all 
men,” and many sided. The neces- 
sity for a Supreme law court does 
not seem to be at all pressing. But 
the United States are not measur- 
ing their advance by home growth 
in population and wealth alone. 
From the heights of Bunker Hill a 
prophetic eye would have seen by 
the light of the cannon’s fire a na- 
tion of people which could be 
counted by the tens of - millions, 
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whose homes stretched from where 
he stood away to the Pacific Ocean, 
and from the Great Lakes down to 
the Gulf of Mexico. And peering 
again he would have seen the Na- 
tion’s strong arm stretching out 
over the seas and holding in its 
firm grasp the Philippine Islands, 
and the islands of Guam, Tutuila, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and possessions 
in Panama reaching from ocean to 
ocean. These islands belong to the 
United States. The “Power Di- 
vine” that shapes the destiny of men 
and nations willed it. But the ac- 
complishment was in laying aside 
the toys of the infancy of a century 
and a quarter before and grasping 
the instruments with which mighty 
manhood achieves, and in the grad- 
ual centralization of a scattered and 
somewhat incongruous political 
power that strong and trusty hands 
might wield it. The United States 
are not now a compact between in- 
dependent States. They are not a 
confederacy. They are not a family 
of States from which a member may 
withdraw. They constitute a Na- 
tion, bound together for all time by 
bands of dependence and interde- 
pendence that were forged and weld- 
ed.in the people’s workshop of hu- 
man experience and human _pro- 
gress. A century ago the people 
wanted to know the details of the 
conduct of the public concerns of a 
Republic. Now the people look to 
the results of the conduct of the 
public concerns of a Nation. Father 
Grime’s coat “that buttoned all 
down before” is a pleasing memory, 
but it is out of fashion now. 
Certainly the Nation has many 
weak spots. The weakest spot is 
universal suffrage; the next weakest 
spot is the personnel of the Con- 
gress, especially the Senate. But 
the first weaknes is the cause of the 
second, and the remedy lies in re- 
stricted suffrage. In the transfor- 
mation of the Republic into a Na- 
tion there was a painful lack of fore- 
sight in not providing for an able 
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Congress. In the lower or sup- 
posedly representative body, those 
who are statesmen in the true sense 
of the word could be seated on the 
front row of benches. The other 
more than three hundred members 
are small lawyers, political bosses, 
alleged farmers, so-called newspaper 
men, and an occasional medicine and 
divinity doctor, with a seat here 
and there occupied by a labor agita- 
tor. If the lower house is a repre- 
sentative body, barring the few real 
statesmen and truly reflects the 
morals, social life, the intellect and 
the culture of the people of the 
United States—but they do not, ex- 
cept for the most part, those who 
should not be clothed with the 
right of suffrage. The Senate has 
been called the “Rich Man’s Club” 
for several years, which means 
that the epaulets of the great Web- 
sters, Clays, Calhouns, Sumners 
and Thurmans have been sold to the 
Lords of Cash, and that they are 
now worn by men whose seat of 
greatness must be sought below 
rather than above their shoulders, 
and who think that the greatest gen- 
ius is the best cook. It is marvelous 
that as the Nation grows in numeri- 
cal, industrial, commercial and in- 
tellectual strength its law-making 
agency should grow weaker. The 
statesman who lifted his ponderous 
body to his feet and with haughty 
and lordly emphasis said: “Sir, I 
am opposed to the acquisition of ter- 
ritory that is not contagious to the 
United States,” (meaning contigu- 
ous, of course), was well enough 
in his counting room estimating 
the enormous profits accruing from 
the hire of convicts in his harness 
and saddle factory, but it could 
hardly be said that his measure of 
his own greatness is the measure by 
which the Nation should want its 
mightiness measured by its brothers 
in the family of nations. Neverthe- 
less, he “represented” his “district.” 
The “fair, round belly, with good 
capon lined,” is well enough, but 
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such seats of wisdom should find 
no place for their rotundity in the 
council chamber of a great nation. 


So long, however, as the govern- 
ment is directly of and by ALL the 
people, the “capon lined” and the 
Lords of Cash will continue to wear 
the epaulets of statesmen. 

Not one in one hundred of the 
voters of the United States has ever 
read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the 
United States, or the Constitution 
of his own State, and yet the Na- 
tion and the States gravely submit 
proposed amendments to the fun- 
damental law of the Nation and 
State to the popular vote for its ap- 
proval or disapproval of them. Such 
a theory of government laps over the 
burlesque and the absurd, and is as 
fallacious as it is dangerous. Let 
the Nation rid itself of the antiquat- 
ed and erroneous notion that the 
people are the sovereigns and the 
government merely a reflection of 
the will of the majority—a majority 
that is likely to be the minority to- 
morrow, so shifting and unstable 
is public sentiment. The innate 
lawlessness of combined capital and 
the cultivated lawlessness of com- 
bined labor are a menace to individ- 
ual rights. They must be dealt with 
by the entire political power of the 
Nation centralized in the govern- 
ment at Washington, else in de- 
vouring one another they may wreck 
the possibilities of the Nation in 
the world of international competi- 
tion and strife. A loyal and patri- 
otic interest in the welfare of the 
nation is demanded of every citizen, 
and in return for such interest it is 
the duty of the Nation to protect 
each one in the matter of his per- 
sonal and property rights, and in all 
lawful pursuits for the betterment 
of his condition of existence. The 
individual gets all this protection 
from the Nation in consideration of 
his loyalty and patriotism. Does not 
that balance the account? If so, 
have the beneficiaries of the Na- 




















tion's protecting power a_ moral 
right to demand additional compen- 
sation in the way of special privi- 
leges, such as the right of suffrage? 
Rather is not the right of suffrage 
something to be conferred by the 
Nation upon such as it deems wise 
and prudent to grant the privilege 
to in the interest of itself, for its 
own safety and protection at home 
and abroad? 

I shall be misunderstood if it is 
said | mean that the poor men of 
the country should not and_ the 
wealthy should have the right of 
suffrage. As a matter of fact, the 
dangerous elements will be found in 
the circle of the very wealthy and 
in the circles of those who are poor 
because they are willfully improvi- 
dent. They are not illiterate, no more 
than the very wealthy are, but both 
maintain low and vicious standards 
of morality in commerce and _ poli- 
tics. They are debauchees and up: 
on a common level of conduct of 
life, only the one is gilded, which 
hides defects, while the other stands 
forth without covering. The gild- 
ed one debauches himself and de- 
bauches the uncovered one by buy- 
ing his vote that he may _ control 
legislatures and courts in the inter- 
est of his enterprises. The uncov- 
ered one debauches himself and the 
gilded one by selling his vote. Alike 
they are traitors to the Nation. 
Should either have the right of suf- 
frage? Certainly there are very 
many exceptions to the rule in both 
classes. In a recent address at Har- 
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vard, President Roosevelt said: 
“This nation never stood in greater 
need than now of having among its 
leaders men of lofty ideals, which 
they try to live up to and not mere- 
ly to talk of.” In referring to the 
wealthy he said: “It is far more im- 
portant that they should conduct 
their business affairs decently than 
that they should spend the surplus 
of their fortunes in philanthropy.” 
Only 4 man of iron nerve, lofty 
ideals and uncompromising loyalty 
and patriotism would have dared to 
utter such sentiments. And may it 
not be inferred that he would have 
the Nation deprive these types of 
citizens of the right to participate in 
the conduct of the Nation’s adminis- 
tration? It is said that “vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” Why is vigi- 
lance needed? If the keeping of lib- 
erty be in the hands of honest and 
loyal men it could not be in danger. 
Then does not the danger lie in the 
possibility of its falling into the 
hands of voting traitors? If so, 
why not remove the danger by de- 
priving all of the right of suffrage 
who are not “worthy and well quali- 
fied” to maintain the high honor and 
dignity of the right of suffrage and 
to have a voice in the direction and 
supervision of the public affairs of 
the Nation? Let us make _ the 
United States a Nation in the high- 
est and truest meaning of the word. 
Let us make moral worth, intellec- 
tual force and unyielding patriotism 
the standard of worthiness of the 
ballot and public trusts. 











A Modern Diogenes 





Russian whiskey and Japanese 
cold water were the real admirals 
in the naval battle in the Korea 
Straits. But we need not look to 
the Far East for proof that whiskey 
is a bad commander. It is to be 
found here in San Francisco. Men, 
business men or otherwise, who re- 
quire a drink of whiskey to encour- 
age the appetite before eating, and 
a bottle or two of wine to stimulate 
the appetite while eating, will sooner 
or later run against a Togo. Every 
stimulant is a false or unnatural 
agency working to supersede Nature 
in her always correct methods of 
carrying forward the purposes of 
destiny. Moral sense, business in- 
tegrity, social honesty and domes- 
tic faithfulness need no artificial 
stimulant to “brace them up.” 





“It is no proof of a man’s under- 
standing,” says Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, “to be able to affirm whatever 
he pleases.” More than two score 
and ten cultists in San Francisco 
stand ready to contradict Sweden- 
borg. But they mistake impudence, 
ignorance and chicanery for under- 
standing; or, rather, their dupes do. 
And as their dupes are men and 
women who wish to be known as 
“advanced thinkers,” they are as 
putty in the hands of the glazier. 
For the most part, they belong to 
that class of religious discontents 
who think it an evidence of wisdom 
to take issue with church dogmas 
for the sake of the excuse there is in 
it to advertise themselves as liberal- 
ists, which means that the conven- 
tions of society may be relegated to 
the sub-cellar of social. and home 
life. It is a short cut to soul damna- 
tion. 


I met a real, true spiritist the 
other day. “Are you a spiritist?” I 





asked. “Why, man, I was born and 


reared in Kentucky. Certainly I 
am a spiritist,” he promptly replied. 
I have been wondering ever since 
if ghosts do not appear, or talk, or 
play upon musical instruments or 


rap in a degree of actuality and real-, 


ity that is contingent upon the 
presence of the same quality and 
quantity of mental disturbance that 
Kentucky spiritism produces. I 
have been wondering if mediumship 
is not a product of some sort of men- 
tal intoxication; if one does not 
have to get drunk on the fumes of 
the distillation of the flowers of the 
imagination; if one does not have 
to “fill up” on the soma juice of un- 
bridled expectancy, or daze com- 
mon sense by veneering it with in- 
tense desire to make the unreal a 
substantial, tangible fact to build 
something out of nothing, or see 
ghosts, which amounts to the same 
thing. However, the ghost-chaser 
gets an immense amount of pleasure 
out of the “tests,” and perhaps it is 
better to leave him undisturbed in 
his illusions and delusions and wild 
imaginings. 





I attended a meeting of the Free 
Thought Society a little while ago. 
The subject under discussion was 
“Frauds.” I came away wondering 
why some men and women never 
lose an opportunity to reveal their 
true selves. 


As I mix with the multitude, I 
become more and more convinced 
that common sense is very plentiful, 
but that it is not popular with most 
people. It retards growth apeward. 





The truest art is seen in the baby. 
It does not imitate. It is natural. 
The natural is God’s kind of art. 
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BAH 


Any baby will 
be happy: after 
a bath with: Pears’ 
Soap. It is because Pears’ 
is a healing balm to all scalds and chafing 
which make baby uncomfortable and peevish. 





By the continued use of Pears’ Soap the tender skin 
of the infant becomes as smooth and soft as velvet and 
aglow with health and beauty. 


The reason is that Pears’ Soap is pure. It contains 
no poisonous or irritating ingredients. It would be 
impossible for Pears’ Soap to be other than healthful. 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
All rights secured. 


Pearline 
—especially adapted 
to washing 

Ducks 

Linen 

Piques 


| .awns 


Madras 
Batistes 
Percales 
Cheviots 
Ginghams 
Organdies 
and all other 


Wash Fa TICS 


ACTIVE SUMMER EXERCISE 
requires frequent washing of many gowns—Don't wear 
them out by destructive rubbing with soap and wash-board. 


PEARLINE, 


does more than soap can dom WITHOUT RUBBING. 


That's why the most delicate wash fabrics last twiee | 


as long: when 


Parline Does the Washing 
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Construction News 
Press Clippings 


CONTRACTORS, MATERIAL MEN, BUILDERS, MANUPAC- 
TURERS, in fact anybody interested in Construction 
News of all kinds, obtain from our daily reports 
quick reliable info mation. Our special correspond- 
ents all over the country enable us to give our 
patrons the news in advance of their competitors 
and before it has become common property. 
Let us know what you want and we will send you 
samples and quote you prices. 


Press Clippings On any subject from all the leading 
current newspapers, magazines. trade and tech- 
nical journals of the United States and Canada, 

SPEAKERS, WRITERS, STUDENTS, CLUB WOMEN 
can seoure reliable data for speeches, essays, 
debates, ect, Special facilities fur serving Trade 
and_ Class Journals, Railroads and large indus- 
trial corpurations. 


Wercad, through our staff of skilled readers, a 
more comprehensive and better selected list of 
publications than any other Bureau. 


We aim to give prompt and intelligent service at 
the lowest price consistent with g work. 
Write us about it. Send stamp for booklet. 


Nenene 


UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
147 FIFTH AVENUE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM JOHN LANE’S LIST 





LIPE AND LETTERS OF 
ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER 


Sometime Vicar of Merwenstow 
By HIS SON-IN-LAW, C.E. BYLES 


With two_sketches by the Earl of 
Carlisle, Lithographs by J. Ley 
Pethybridge and Reproductions 
from Portraits, Photographs, ete. 


8 vo. $5.00 net. 


The authentie biography of the 
author of “Footprints of Former 
Men in Far Cornwall.” 


“One of the most interesting liter- 
ary records of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.”—. Y. Evening Post, 


Of Hawker’s account of Tenny- 
son’s visit to him, the Post says: 
“One of the most vivid portraits 
ofthe laureate in print,” 





“A stirring romance.”— Washington 
Evening Star, 


A PRINCE TO ORDER 
By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE 
12 mo. $1.50 
A novel 


Tells how a Wall Street broker 
becomes a Crown Prince against 


his will. 
“Anthony Hope hasa formidable 
rival.”—Aoston Herald, 





THE MORALS OF 


MARCUS ORDEYNE 


A novel 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
12 mo. $1.50 
Author of “Where Love _ Is,” 
“Idols,” “The Usurper,” “Dere- 
licts,” ete. Anew novel by one of 


the strongest living writers of fic- 
tion. (Just Published) 





A Tercentenary Memorial of “Don 
Quixote.” 


THE LIFE OF 


CERVANTES 


By A. F. CALVERT 


Author of “Impressions of Spain,” 
“The Alhambra,” ete. With num- 
erous illustrations reproduced 
from Portraits, Illustrations and 
Title-pages of early Editions, etc. 

12 mv. $1.25 net 


“Nothing better could be desired 
than Mr. Albert F. Calvert’s con- 
cise biography.—Literary World 
(London), 











WITH THE PILGRIMS TO MECCA 


The Great Pilgrimage of A. H. 1319; A. D. 1902. 
ndent of the London Morning Post, and Wiltrid Sparroy, author of “Persian Children of the Royal 
an introduction by Professor A. Vambery. Illustrated from the Pilgrim’s Photographs. 

The best account which has yet cqpeenss...- 
vivid than Burton’s..... .far superior to any other in English 


Special Corres 
Family.” Wit 
8 vo. $3.50 net. 


By HADJI KHAN 


--more accurate than Burkhardt’s and more 
baa will long remain authoritative.” 


R. TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 


“As entertaining as a novel....clear and careful explication of Mahometanism.”—V. Y. Tribune. 





JOHN LANE 





SEND FOR NEW LISTS 
687 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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About the Word “ Worcestershire. 
Over seventy years ago, Lea & Perrins first put on the 
” market a table sauce known as 
on 
~ 
ur * + | 
rs 
. Lea & Perrins 
- Worcestershire Sauce 
h- 
la, 
“ It has since gained a world- 
d ; 
s wide reputation; therefore, 
- : many manufacturers have 
f 
” used the name Worcestershire, 
“ and some even called their 
crude imitations the “‘genuine.’’ But the Original and Genu- 
ine is Lea & Perrins’ Worcestershire Sauce. Take NoImi- 
\U tation! Do Net Be Deceived. 
L. 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 
peepee =— —— 
Mail us five 2-cent stamps and we will send 
— Sample Package prepaid. 
on (Trade Mark) 
7 * e 7 
» Simplicity 
H Economy 
LEAL, Assuranice 
n,” wepiiiy’ | Thousands of peo- 
1m- IES I vi ple are now using 
ced PPA aD this famous Flour 
and for 
net BOSTON BROWN 
BREAD, GRIDDLE ff 
red CAKES, MUFFINS - 
a and FRUIT PUD- | The Photographic 
DINGS. I Issued monthly, contains full 
— Put up in Red Packages and in 10 Ib. sacks. A) fee or gg up-to-d et 
Ask your grocer for it. Save the fronts of Send one ee 
the Packages. We pay money for the mA Dept. G. 
ze THREE Bs. \ Califo: nia College of Photography, Inc. / 
sore PALO ALTO, CAL. /, 
AS A. S. Dudley, Pr23. (ff 
B. B. B. Flour Co. SS Sa ee = “ae 7 d 
Pacific Coast Factory SAN JOSE, CAL. | EASTERN ENROLLMENT OFFICE, Devt, a, 209 Parkweed 
-» Schenecta’y 
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The 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 


Extends to you a cordial invitation 
to visit its Pavilion in 


The Manufactures Building 


at the 


Lewis and Clark Exposition 


Portland, Oregon 


This Pavilion will contain machines for every stitching process used in 
the family and in manufactures, some of which must be 
of interest to you. Many of these machines 
will be running and all will be 
capable of operation 


Samples of their work will be given to those interested 


Free Souvenir Views of 
Pacific Coast Scenery 


‘Will be distributed at the Pavilion. There are five Sets, each comprising 


Ten Views in an Envelope ready for mailing; the 
subje-ts being as fullows: 


(1) Pacific Northwest (2) Portland, Oregon 
(3) California (4) Yosemite Valley 
(8) Old Spanish Missions 
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For Your Convenience There Are 


FIFTY 





ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Alameda, Cal. 
1321 Park St. 

Berkeley, Cal. 
Y14 Shattuck Ave. 
* 430 Second St. 


Eureka, Cal. 
606 Fifth St. 

Fresno, Cal. 
1130 I St. 


Cal. 
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724 State St. 
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s 0 808 Pacific Ave. 
storia, Oregon 
a Tenth St. 
Baker City, 


0.5 W eahington St. 
Eugene. Ore 
615 Ww ‘illiamette St. 
Grant's Pass, Ore. 
° cit Washington St. 
regon City, 
“Main St. 


Portland, Gre, 
i wacesioon St. 
Portland. 


402 wr ashington St. 
Portland, Ore. 
540 Williams Ave. 

Salem, Ore. 


37 Court St. 

The Dalles, Ore 
108 East “Second St. 

Colfax, Wash. 
208 Main St. 

Everett, Wash. 
* 1 Hewitt Ave. 


Nelson, B. 
"182 Baker St. 
North Yakima, Wash. 
24 North Second St. 
Olympia, Was 
420 Washington St. 
Seattle, Wash. 
2106 Tirst Ave. 
Seattle, W 


ash. 
1106 Second Ave. 
Spokane. os te 
8283 Riverside Ave. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
118 South Twelfth St. 
Vancouver, Cc. 
9 Arcade 


Victoria, B. C. 
38 Broad St. 
Walla vals Wash. 
7 Kast 1 Main St. 
Ballard, Wash 
Jefferson Place 
Reno, Nev. 
16 West Second St. 


for the Singer Sign 


when in need of a Sewing Machine or Supplies. 
of Sewing Machines. 


Needles for all makes 


Sewing Machines Rented or Exchanged 









L.. RNC MV Lays 
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Excursions to Portland 


FOR THE 


LEWIS & CLARK EXPOSITION 









































| $25 Round Trip 


Train leaves San Francisco for Portland every day at 8:00 a. m. over the 
SCENIC SHASTA ROUTE 


The above rate is for 10-day tickets, good for return on any regular train; or 
tickets may be exchanged for return to San Francisco by steamer for $2 extra 


21-DAY TICKETS 
sold for $30, allowing stop-overs on return trip. 
SPECIAL TOUR TICKETS 


sold for $50, giving trip to Portiand and thence to Huntington, Salt Lake 


and Ogden back to starting point. 
For full information regarding rates from points outside of San Francisco 


ASK AGENTS 




















nei Ai in a ta 

















SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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THE DOMESTIC GARBAGE 
BURNER 


isadevice which is attached to ranges, cook 
stoves, gas stoves and gasoline stoves. There is 
a specia device for physietans. There is posi- 
tively no odor with this in operation. This 
Burner will fit any stove or range. The cost is 
within the reach of all. 


















secret of her beautiful flow- 
ing locks, she would say, 
“Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian 
Hair Renewer.” It is the 
guardian of youth, the key 
to beauty. It is safe, sure, 
and reliable. Sold for over 
sixty years. 








This is the way the 20th ceatury housewife disposes of garbage 


For further particulars address 



































For the whiskers and moustache we 

GEO. W. ROSEKRANS, Agent make a Dye known as BUCKINGHAM’S 

713 James Flood Bldg. San Francisco | DYE. It colors instantly a rich brown ora 
— soft black. R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H, 














The Call 


Has the Largest and Best Home Circulation 





The SHORT STORY SERVICE in the magazine 
section of the Sunday Call is unsurpassed.. There 
are also numerous chatty articles by the best writers 


on topics of interest to everybody. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS, DAILY AND SUNDAY, BY CARRIER, 75 CENTS PER MONTH 
YEARLY BY MAIL, $8. SUNDAY EDITION, $2.50 PER YEAR. THE WEEKLY 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 

















——————————————————— 
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Opposite 


BAY VIEW PARK ..."r... 








ge is about $200,000 a 


pg: Party ~ 


ta 


,000 people can be reached by trolley 


a ee 





The pay roll at Point Richmond and Ste 


The homes of over 125 
month, 


from Bay View Park. 








This map shows the location and surroundings of Bay View Park, and is worthy of care- 
ful aney ~~ the homeseeker and investor. It is the location that makes the value and in- 
sures the future. 





There is only three-quarters of amile between-‘the Berkeley Hills and the Bay. to Ba) View Park 
is ths only outlet for future growth. We are now laying water pipes and several hou-es are being 
constructed. The following are letters from some of our purchasers: 

Eureka, Cal., May 6, 1905. 
Suburban Realty Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen—I purchased from your representative, Mr. J. F. Curley, some lots in Bay View 
Park on November 25, 1904. Subsequently I visited the property and found everything as 
represented, and purchased ten (10) more lots. I am more than satisfied with my investment. 

Iam, Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW BROWN. 
San Francisco, Cal., March 13, 1905. 
A. J. Johnsen, Esq., Eureka, Cal. 

Dear Sir—I visited Bay View Park as I promised, and am perfectly satisfied with the prop- 
erty, and made another purchase of three (3) lots from the company. While I got a good 
profit, I am sorry I sold my corner lots. The future of Bay View Park seems assured to me. 

Truly yours, EDWARD T. NOLAN, Eureka, Cal. 


PRICES 
Lots $75.00 and upward. From $10 down to $20 down and $5 to $10 a month. 
No interest, no taxes. We guaranteea perfect title, free of all incumbrances, 
and give a policy of title insurance free of charge to every purchaser. 
Send for maps, prices and particulars, to 


SUBURBAN REALTY CoO. 





214-216 Rialto Bidg., New Montgomery Street. Phone Main 3168. San Francisco, Cal. 
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RIFLES FOR ALL 








in quest of game. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


Please Mention Overland Monthly in Writi..g Advertisers 


KINDS OF HUNTING. 


Winchester rifles are not the choice of any one special class, but of all 

intelligent sportsmen who go to the woods, the plains, or the mountains 

They are designed to handle all calibers and types of 

cartridges, to meet the requirements of all kinds of shcoting, and can always 

be counted on to shoot where they are pointed when the trigger is pulled. 

Winchester rifles and Winchester cartridges are made for one another. 
FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 

















NEW HAVEN, CONN 
































= 








HOTEL 
DEL 
MONTE 


By the Sea, near old Monterey, a pala- 
tial home in park-like grounds. Every 
opportunity for rest and sport. Finest 
golf links in the world. Surfand pool 
bathing, glass-bottom boats, oiled 
roads. Just the place to spend weeks 
and months in idling luxury. New 
Send for illustrated 











management. 
pamphlet to 


GEO. P. SNELL, Mgr. 


DEL MONTE - - - CAL 





















INVEST $I 


or more, a month, in an old 
business paying 15 per cent, 


We offer you an opportunity to invest as 
littie as one dollar a month (31-3 cents a 
day) in a business established 27 years and 
now paying 15 per cent. in dividends. It is 
the most extraordinary investment oppor- 
tunity offered to the public in ~ 4 years. 


































The business is one of the best known of 
continued suc- 
cess of the 
United States 
G o v ernment. 
Every dollar 
invested in it 
will be as 

if it 
penx and wit | PROSPECTUS 
dends three to 
five times larger. 
Free Prospectus tells why. Write for it to- 
day. It tells about the business in detail 
now offered to the public for the first time, 
Drop us a postal to-day. 


its kind in the world, and its continued pros- 
perity is al- 

WRITE FOR OUR 
bank, and will 
earn divi- 

We will not sell any very large blocks of 
this stcck. We want small investors. Our 
and why stock in this old business of eat 
prestige and big dividend-earning capacity is 

CORBIN Investment 
5 Brokers 
2272 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 










ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 


Economy Jar 


Perfect for canning and preserving all kinds 
of Meats, Fish, Game, Fowl, Pickles, Soups, 
Jellies, Jams, Vegetables and Fruits. Will 
keep every known article: of food sweet and 
sound tor years and retain.its natural flavor 
Self Sealing, no Rubber 
Ring Required. No 
Burning of Fingers. 


The Most Economical 


and Cheapest Jarin the 


world, as it will Pay for 
Itself in the Fruit and 


Vegetables it will save. 


SO EASY, QUICK AND 
SIMPLE A CHILD CAN 
SEAL and OPEN IT. 
Made in pints,quartsand 
half-gallons of strong 
clear white flint glass 
with three-inch wide 
mouth of smooth sur- 
face, permitting the 
preserving of fruit 
whole or in layers. 


NO CUTTING OR BURNING OF FINGERS 


The only Hermetically Airtight Preserving 
Jarinthe world. Every kind of preserving a 
leasure, not a drudgery as itis with all other 
Sars. Write us for free booklet of recipes. } 


Manufactured by 


Kerr Glass Manufacturing Co. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


PAUL P. BERNHARD &CO. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Seals, Stencils, Badges 

and Steel Dies 

512 Montgomery Street, S. F. 
Phone Main 5357 


SLASS MANUFAC TURNS 


OREGON 


Patented and Trade 
Mark Registercd 





7 * | 
. 7 | 








Make 
Money 
Building 
Houses 


Building homes on the installment plan 
is the safest and most profitable business 
that you can put your money into. 

San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda and 
Berkeley are being built up almost en- 
tirely in this way. There is no better 
field in the country for making money in 
building operations. 

Many men have male fortunes at it. By 
becoming a stockholder in the Suburban 
Building and Land Company you share 
in the profits of its building business. 
Send for folder that tells all about it. 








hh 


Thos. H. Guptill, Sec. 
615 Examiner Bldg. San Francisco 
































Are You Interested in the South? 


You, of the West? 


Why then you want the Southland Magazine, now 
in its fourth pean, the artistic illustrated magazine of 
our beautiful southern country. People say that it is 
one of the most eminently satisfactory magazines pub- 
lished in the country. From an illustrative standpoint 
this is undoubtedly true. Give it a trial order either by 
advertising or a year subscription. The advertising 
rates are modest, and the subscription is only $1 a year 
We will mail a sample copy any place for 10c. Address 


THE SOUTHLAND 
Atlanta, Ga, 
Eastern Offices, Suite 918,  150NASSAUST., NEW YORK CITY 





HEADQUARTERS | 


TELEGRAPHIC CODES 


Allthe Standard Codes and Ciphers Kept in Stock 


JOHN PARTRIDGE 


Importing and 
Manufacturing 


| 
| 
| 


STATIONER, 


Printer, Lithographer and Bookbinder 
306 California St., bet. Battery 2 Sansome | 
San Francisco, Cal. 
STATIONERY now being sold at COST as I am | ' 

| 

| 


retiring from this branch of my business. 


' 
' 





